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Motes of Recené Erposition. 


TWENTY-ONE years ago the late Professor H. M. B. 
Reid, of the University of Glasgow, delivered an 
address to students who were about to be licensed 
to preach the gospel, on what he called ‘ The 
Supreme Importance of Preaching.’ He stressed the 
point that, while there were many other activities 
—are there too many ?—in which the preacher is 
expected, if not even bound, to engage, the place of 
preaching was paramount. There.is much truth 
in this. Doubtless highly successful ministries have 
been conducted by men whose preaching gifts were 
of a very modest order, but who won their way to 
the hearts of their people by sheer beauty of char- 
acter—by their unselfishness, their patent other- 
worldliness, their unobtrusive ways of doing good, 
above all by their sympathetic identification with 
the joys and sorrows of others. Still, there are 
many who seldom or never need the minister’s 
individual counsel, and whose chief contact with 
him is through the sermon. The pulpit is his throne, 
and if he is to reign with any power or pleasure, he 
must be able to commend himself there. 


Apart from the broad human interest of his work, 
the preacher—perhaps more than most professional 
men—has also a professional interest in it. He 
watches the methods of other men, in the hope of 
‘appropriating what is valuable in them, and of 
capturing, if possible, the secret of the great 
exponents of the art; and, though in the end he 
may find that their secret is their own and is not 
to be captured, he will be ready to admit that 
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the quest has been worth while. Even from the 
poorest of sermons he may always learn something 
—if not something to imitate, at least something to 
avoid. A special interest attaches, too, to the 
preachers of other ages and other lands ; for while 
every preacher has to preach to his own age and his 
own land, a survey of the preaching of other times 
and places can hardly fail to reveal things of 
universal and fundamental importance. 


We turn hopefully, therefore, to a disquisition by 
Israel BeTtan on ‘ The Sermons of Azariah Figo,’ 
which appears in volume vii. of the Hebrew Union 
College Annual (Cincinnati), reviewed elsewhere in 
this number. Figo was an Italian Jew (1579- 
1647) who had come under the influence of the 
Renaissance, but who had turned from the lure of 
its secular knowledge to the sources of inspiration 
that drew from Jewish learning, particularly from 
the Talmud ; and the seventy-six sermons published 
after his death are described as ‘a collection that 
forms a most precious contribution to Jewish 
homiletics ’—a collection from which the Christian 
preacher may also derive profit. 


One of those profitable things is a lesson that 
Figo learned from the Renaissance, from whose 
general spirit he had travelled far, namely, the 
importance of ‘ beauty of thought and perfection of 
form.’ Perhaps the modern preacher is too little 
interested in perfection of form. In Parliament, in 
the Church, and on the platform, the stately type of 
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oratory has given place to-a style that is almost 
deliberately colloquial. This undoubtedly has the 
advantage of being direct and intelligible, and, if it 
is nobly done, it has a charm of its own. But it 
carries with it the danger that the slovenliness as 
well as the naturalness of colloquial speech may be 
reproduced in the sermon. Now beauty of form is 
‘something which even the preacher has no right to 
ignore. 

For we must not allow the ease and simplicity of 
the gospel story, and especially of the words of 
Jesus, to blind us to the care—may we reverently 
say the skill—which underlies them. They seem 
to imply long premeditation, in relation not only 
to the thought which they embody, but to the form 
in which that thought should clothe itself in order 
that the thought itself may be welcomed by the 
mind and retained in the memory. Beauty is no 
more to be despised than truth ; it may indeed be 
one of the means by which truth is commended. 
When we consider how impressive is much of the 
poetry of the prophetic discourses—Isaiah’s song 
of the vineyard, for example (5!°’), with its striking 
exordium and its conclusion which the assonance 
shows to have been constructed with deliberate care 
—it is impossible to believe that they are the result 
of mere improvisation. It is certainly not to the 
Bible that the preacher who is indifferent to form 
can appeal. 

But what is the function of the sermon? It was 
Figo’s conviction that it was to help those who heard 
it to ‘understand the times’ and to enable them 
‘to know what Israel ought to do.’ Or, as BETTAN 
puts it, ‘ this is the end for which the preacher must 
always labour, to guide others in the path of spiritual 
well-being. This should be the main burden of 
every sermon, no matter what the occasion on which 
it is preached, to stimulate in the hearer a passion 
for self-improvement and increased spiritual power.’ 
Or again, the sermon is ‘a criticism of life, with 
individual and social betterment as its main 
objective.’ 

This implies that sermons will sometimes strike a 
note of challenge. Sometimes, but not invariably ; 
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for there is nothing more wearisome or reprehensible, 
nor indeed is there anything easier, than to be 
critical and denunciatory. But courageous and 
especially constructive criticism will often be 
necessary, and Figo certainly did not lack the 
courage to challenge what he found to be amiss in 
the society he addressed. He lashed not only 
unchastity but the habit of staring at women, he 
castigated not only ingratitude but the omission to 
say grace both before and after meals ; his challenge 
is not dissipated in harmless platitudes, it conde- 
scends upon particulars. But more important than 
the challenge was the fact that Figo had earned the 
right to challenge by first of all challenging himself. 
‘ If I address myself to others,’ he says, ‘ it is because 
I deem it the best way of impressing the truth of 
the lesson upon my own soul. Besides, after voicing 
my convictions in the hearing of others, as I do 
when I preach, I am no longer free to act in any but 
a consistent manner; I am thus constrained to 
practise what I preach.’ Or as Dr. Dods, quoted 
by Professor Reid, put it, ‘It is the man who 
preaches.’ 

It is possible to see too little in a text ; most. 
texts have implications which only reveal them=- 
selves to the serious student. But it is also possible 
to see too much. Figo seems to expose himself 
occasionally to this charge. When, for example, 
he tells us that the reason why the Lord did not 
accept Cain’s offering was because it was not es 
at once but only ‘in process of time,’ ‘ after many 
gaye, or that His unwillingness to permit man to 

‘become as one of us, to know good and eyil,’ was 
due to His desire that man’s knowledge should be 
the result of personal achievement and not of the 
sudden transformation of his nature, we cannot hel 
feeling that the points are over-subtle. 1 


There are preachers, though not many, who tend 
this way to-day. It has been said of Dr. Maclaren 
that he was inclined to read almost too much into 
or out of particles and the tenses of verbs. Minutiz 
of this kind are not likely to interest the average 
congregation, though sometimes even in these 
subtleties we come across suggestions of real value 
Here is one, rising out of the well-known words 
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_* The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea’ (Is 119). ‘ The surface 
of the sea, though smooth and seemingly even, 
covers depths of varying degrees. Similarly the 
knowledge of God will fill more abundantly the 
lower levels, the humbler hearts, the deeper spirits. 
For the lower the bottom of a vessel, the more ample 
its capacity for freightage.’ 


But in the last analysis the power of a preacher, 
as indeed of the men to whom he preaches, will 
depend not on the subtlety of his intellect or the 
range of his scholarship, but on his personal char- 
acter and the strength of his faith. Figo fully 
recognizes the importance of research and free in- 
vestigation, but he maintains that, if this is to lead 
to anything worth while, it must be preceded by 
the fulfilment of God’s will and the faithful observ- 
ance of His laws ; in this we almost hear an echo of 
the words, ‘If any man willeth to do His will, he 
shall know.’ And again, his life must be so rooted 
and grounded in God that he is sure beyond a per- 
adventure that God is interested in all that concerns 
him, working all things together for-his good, and 
that ‘no experience is the accidental outcome of 
Nature but the deliberate act of an ever-watchful 
Providence.’ Preachers thus ‘pure at heart and 
sound in head’ have an opportunity second to none 
of affecting the life of their generation. 


In our time, chiefly owing to the labours of 
Bishop John Wordsworth, a new interest has been 
awakened among New Testament scholars in the 
question of the true text of the Vulgate Gospels, as 
St. Jerome’s revised translation of the Vulgate is 
usually called. It was to meet a real need that 
Jerome undertook in 383 the Papal Commission of 
providing a new version of the Four Gospels for 
Latin readers. By his day Latin Christianity had 
penetrated deeply into literary and educated 


_ circles ; and the Old Latin Version, now quite literal, 


now simply paraphrastic, was ceasing to satisfy the 
requirements of intelligent people. Accordingly, 
Jerome sought in his version to preserve a much 
closer correspondence to the Greek text; at the 


same time, as beyond most other men wériusque 
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linguae peritus, he improved on the Latinity of the 
older versions. 

Jerome’s version was left to make its way unaided 
save by its intrinsic merits, and even two centuries 
after it was produced it had not superseded the old 
version. This was partly due to the fact that the 
original Greek still enjoyed the prerogative position, 
so that between translations it could only be a 
question of better or worse, not of one right and 
many wrong ; and partly to the fact that the Latin 
Christian congregations were loth to forgo a well- 
known and well-loved form of Scripture. The 
result was that during the first generations after the 
publication of the Vulgate Gospels the Old Latin 
Version still exercised a vast influence to the detri- 
ment of the pure Hieronymian tradition. Every 
scribe who was busy over a copy of the new transla- 
tion was himself better acquainted with some form of 
the Old Latin. At every point even the most careful 
of them was liable, for the most part no doubt un- 
wittingly, to reproduce, it might be the spelling, or 
it might be the text, of the version familiar to him, 
in places where these were different in the Vulgate 
Version he was copying. It has been a task of 
subsequent scholarship, since the time of Cassiodorus 
(c. A.D. 550), in face of existing discrepancies between 
one Vulgate MS. and another, to determine the 
authentic Vulgate text and bring out a correct 
edition. 


To this task, as already said, Bishop John Words- 
worth has made a notable contribution. But in the 
opinion of the late Professor Cuthbert Hamilton 
TURNER the text which Wordsworth’s edition gives 
us is not so much the text of Jerome as the text of 
Cassiodorus. For Dr. TuRNER’s reasons we refer our 
readers to the posthumous volume, brought out by 
his friend Professor A. Sourer of Aberdeen, 
entitled The Oldest Manuscript of the Vulgate Gospels 
(Milford; 21s. net). The volume was not quite 
completed at the time of the author’s death, but 
fortunately Dr. SourEer agreed to see it through 
the press, and we suspect that it owes to his scholarly 
care and competence much more than meets the eye. 


While Dr. TuRNER handsomely acknowledges the 
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benefit which Wordsworth has conferred upon 
Western Christianity by his book, he ventures on the 
criticism that the book would have been an even 
greater contribution to gospel study had it given 
less consideration to the history of the Vulgate, and 
more to the effort to get behind the history to 
the original. In particular he desiderates greater 
attention than has hitherto been paid to the St. 
Gall fragments of the Vulgate Gospels. These do 
not contain more than about half the whole matter 
of the Gospels. In questions of orthography they 
often show a tendency to replace the Hieronymian 
standard by a reaction to Old Latin practice. But 
on all questions of text their witness is of the highest 
value. Indeed, there are not wanting occasions 
where the St. Gall MS. is right against the combined 
testimony of all our other MSS, and throughout it 
we are presented with a North-Italian tradition, 
which is an invaluable check upon an exclusive 
reliance on the South-Italian or Cassiodorian 
tradition, in substance reproduced by Wordsworth. 
This opinion Dr. TURNER follows up by transcribing 
and editing the St. Gall fragments for us, with 
informative footnotes, and in the volume above 
named he has published the results of his pains- 
taking labours. The work remains a monument to 
his scholarship and skill. 


The story of the St. Gall fragments is of romantic 
quality. Written in Italy about the year A.D. 500, 
this oldest MS. of the Vulgate Gospels became at 
some early date the property of the monastery 
founded about the year a.D. 600 by St. Gall near 
the southern shore of the Lake of Constance. It 
was still copied, or at any rate read, in the eighth 
century. But some time in the Middle Ages a 
reforming librarian used it up, or part of it, in pro- 
viding guard-leaves for new bindings. It was not 
until the end of the eighteenth century that the 
dismembered MS. was resuscitated. The credit of 
this is due to the librarian Eldefons von Arx, who, 
noticing that many of the MSS under his charge 
had guard-leaves of the same ancient and beautiful 
semi-uncial type, detached and mounted them, and 
arranged them in their original order. Many of the 
pages, says Dr. TURNER, are as easily legible now as 
on the day they were written ; but of those that had 
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the ill-fortune to be on the under side when the 
leaves were pasted in to the binding of this or that 
volume, few have survived the work of detachment 
without any injury, and the condition of others is 
deplorable. 

Some of the missing pages may still be examined, 
but not at the monastery of St. Gall. In the 
centuries that intervened between the medieval 
dismemberment and the reconstruction by von Arx 
one of the volumes in which guard-leaves from our 
MS. were incorporated found its way into the Town 
Library ; another has found a remoter home, the — 
Benedictine house of St. Paul in Carinthia; and a 
third was carried off to Ziirich as fruit of a campaign — 
by the canton of Ziirich against its neighbours of 
St. Gall. 


Dr. TuRNER describes in the Introduction the 
appearance of the St. Gall MS. He also discusses its 
paleography, comments upon many of its singular 
and sub-singular readings, and collates it with the 
Vulgate text of Wordsworth and White. A few 
notes from the chapter on ‘ The Orthography of the 
Vulgate’ may be of interest. 


We should expect that Jerome, who was so proud — 
of his scholarship, would not neglect to improve 
upon the spelling of the Old Latin text. More 
especially he would give particular care to the 
representation of the Greek form of proper names 
and other words transliterated from the Greek. 
The original translators rendered Greek and Hebrew 
names and words freely, according to their sense of 
the idiom of the Latin language. Two consecutive 
vowels, especially the repetition of the same vowel, 
were to them intolerable. *Aapdv, Icadk, ABpadp, 
*ByOAcéu, were Latinized either by dropping one of 
the repeated vowels, or by the insertion of ‘h’ be- 
tween them. Thus the standard Old Latin forms 
from St. Cyprian’s Bible onwards were Aron and Isac. 
Bethlem and Bethlehem both occur, but in the end 
Bethlehem ousted its rival. Abram was impossible 
for it would have invalidated the distinction be- 
tween ’ABpadpu and ’ABpdau, and therefore Abrah 
was the necessary alternative. But Jerome wrot 
with the Greek Aaron and Isaac, and Western usagi 
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_ has obediently followed the Vulgate ever since. He 
also wrote Bethleem, but here was a case where 
tradition was too strong even for Jerome. 


Only one of these names gives us opportunity for 
testing the faithfulness of the St. Gall MS. to the 
orthography of the Vulgate, and that is Isaac. In 
Lk 1378, 2087 we find Isac with the Old Latin. But 
the St. Gall MS. gives Nathanael in the form that 
Jerome according to his principles ought to have 
given, yet Wordsworth prints each time Nathanahel 
with the majority of good MSS. Did Jerome here 
desert his own principles? Or should we rather 
with the St. Gall MS. restore Nathanael to his text ? 


An exception to Jerome’s general rule of assimila- 
tion of Latin forms to their Greek originals is 
provided by Hebrew proper names. Inordinately 
proud of his knowledge of Hebrew, he has allowed 
it to influence in certain cases his translation of the 
Greek. Beelzebub is the most salient of these cases. 
BeefeBovd is the reading of Westcott and Hort and 
Gospels ; and the final X at any rate is beyond 
on every occasion where the word occurs in the 
question. But Jerome knew that in the Hebrew of 
the Old Testament the form is Beelzebub, and he 

_ consistently corrected the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, represented also by the Old Latin, into agree- 
ment with the Hebrew. And it should be observed 

_ that the St. Gall MS. reproduces correctly Jerome’s 
Beelzebub. 

As an Appendix to Dr. Turner’s volume an 
“early Durham fragment’ is printed. It is supposed 
to be a portion of the Italian original from which 
the Lindisfarne Gospels, of the Cassiodorian group, 
were copied. 


_ In the remarkable book, God and the Universe, 
there is a rewarding essay on ‘ The Experimental 
_ Approach to Religion,’ by Professor Bertram Lee 
Woo rr, of Hackney and New College. He starts 
‘with a section on ‘ Science and Truth.’ Science is 
not only a body of truths with some statement of 
the principles underlying them. It is also, and 
specially, a method of approach to truth. It is 
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always provisional and tentative. Its facts are 
always being revised in the light of larger know- 
ledge. Its theories are always being reviewed, super- 
seded and replaced. The nature of atoms is one 
example of this. The nature of light is another. 
But the point to observe is that science is above 
all a method of inquiry. On this Dr. Wootr makes 
two observations. One, that science does not 
include all truth. The other, that there are other 
ways of reaching truth besides the scientific 
method. 

As to the first, it is obvious that there are matters 
of great importance to the historian, the poet, and 
even the family man of which science takes no 
account. Science is selective. Certain facts are 
chosen for observation, others are chosen to be 
ignored. But these other facts are there all the 
time, and may be momentous for those who are 
not scientists. Science sacrifices, or neglects, our 
immediate and intimate personal experiences as 
not only unnecessary but inimical to its purposes. 
The joy of home, the pensive beauty of the moorland, 
the wistful melancholy of the Moonlight Sonata are 
real things essential to fulness of life, but science 
passes them over. Science is a net, and a net is 
characterized as much by its holes as by the cord 
that makes them. Nor is science concerned neces- 
sarily with the features most valuable and essential 
for life as a whole, but only with those most suitable 
for its own purpose. 


Also, there are other ways of reaching truth 
besides the scientific method. Indeed, there are 
truths which science is incompetent to deal with or 
to express. A young man may wish to make the 
closer acquaintance of a certain person of the 
opposite sex. But if he uses the wrong method he 
may fail in his objective. He may use the scientific 
method. He may begin by collecting scientific 
facts, such as her weight, height, and so forth. He 
ought certainly to go on and obtain a psycho- 
analyst’s report about her. But probably by this 
time the young lady would have made it clear to him 
that he was using the wrong method. The truth 
is, of course, that for this and other matters essential 
to the happiness of life another method must be 
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used. An evening in her company, a day on the 
hills, will tell him more than science could ever 
discover. The point is that the method of personal 
contact or of direct intuition is perfectly sound in 
itself as a method of approaching the truth, and is 
sometimes the only method. And there are other 
ways, pursued in the arts, in music or poetry. 


Life is not an idle ore, 

But iron dug from central gloom, 

And heated hot with burning fears, 
And bathed in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the shocks of doom 
To shape and use. 


Religious experience is one of these ways. Re- 
ligious truth can never be reached by a mere 
examination of the external facts of history or life. 
Personal experience is necessary. Worship is more 
than merely adoration of the Deity. It is a way of 
approach to religious truth. The man who neither 
worships nor prays is outside the sphere of religious 
experience and has no acquaintance with the 
subject-matter in point. We cannot know Jesus 
merely by examining the records of His life. We 
are only in the position to estimate the value of 
Christian experience when we know it from inside. 
And so the value of any method of approaching 
truth depends on no inherent superiority, but simply 
on what we wish to know. If our objective is to 
gain knowledge of beauty or spiritual ideals or 
moral values, the scientific method is not appropri- 
ate. The ultimate test of truth is neither that it is 
‘scientific’ nor ‘ revealed’ nor ‘ instinctive, but 
that it is harmonious with other known truth. 


What science can do, then, is to insist that 
religious truth must be consistent with the great 
body of tested and criticised knowledge. This 
would exclude certain beliefs which were once 
popular. But it confirms much that is essential 
to religious belief. Take some examples of this. 
Begin with astronomy. This science has investi- 
gated the universe, weighed the stars, measured 
their distances, and has pronounced space and time 
to be finite. What does all that mean? It means, 
for one thing, that the universe can be grasped by 
the human mind, and that the mind is not a non- 
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essential in the universe. 


——V LS 


Rather the universe is 
bedded in mind. Science cannot take us beyond the 
confines of space and time. There must be a ~ 
beyond, but science is inadequate to the task of 

discovering it. Another method is needed for that. — 
Now, nothing of this points away from belief in — 
God. Rather it suggests that God must be con- 
ceived in terms of mind. There is much in scientific 
conclusions which harmonizes with the larger faith. 


Go now in the opposite direction to the infinitesi- 
mal. The revelations of science about electrons and 
nuclear protons and germs are as wonderful as 
anything in astronomy. Nothing is too small to © 
operate within an intelligible and orderly system. — 
And nothing is too small to be alive. Such facts, 
again, do not point away from belief in God. If, 
on the ground of religious experience, the belief is 
held that God is a God with an all-seeing eye and 
with a concern for the meanest and smallest of His 
creatures, science cannot deny the validity of that 
belief. Rather must it admit that there is much 
which it has observed within its own sphere that 
seems to bear out that belief, and to give it a firmer 
and a broader foundation. Indeed, science must — 
demand that God, if there be a God, must be con- 
ceived in terms which include carefulness and con- 
cern to the utmost limits. Thus a faith, which claims — 
that no prayer, or fear, or life, or event, is too small 
for Him to notice, can assert its right to be heard and 
evaluated on the basis of its own evidence. 


Again, let us take the ‘ advancing tide of law’ 
which Huxley spoke and which, according to him, 
was sooner or later to engulf the entire univer 
of human experience. His prediction has been 
amply fulfilled. There is a majestic reign of lav 
recognized to-day which knows of no exceptions. 
The idea of law as law is now universally admitted. 
Everywhere Nature can be relied upon to act | ir 
certain ways in certain circumstances. Ca 
seems to be unknown and indeed inconceivable. 
At one time this fact of universal law was 
inevitably to lead to the conception of a mechanic 
universe with no room for the play of mind of 
personal will, and hence with no room for the ic 
of God. But that is no longer the conclusion. 
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_ machine makes or works itself. Moreover, the laws 
themselves give no impression of being chance laws, 
but intelligent. Everywhere there are order, system, 
and reliability. But all these terms lead beyond 
themselves. They are indeed ethical terms and 
lead to ethical meanings and values. Certainly they 
tule out the idea of chance, and when chance is 
ruled out, the idea of a moral universe is the next 
claimant for consideration. Then, when religious 
experience leads to a faith in a promise-keeping 
God, a God who makes things work together for 
good, there seems to be nothing in science which 
can deny the validity of such a faith. Rather there 
is much that is clearly harmonious with it and lends 
it direct support. 


Nor is this all. Consider how in the world we all 
build upon the labours of others. Everywhere the 
intelligent toil of others has been preparing the way 
for us to live our lives. And not only so, we our- 
selves are often doing just a little bit of the work of 
the world, not in the least knowing what it is going 
to lead to. Alexander welded together an empire 
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to satisfy a vaulting ambition, but his work became 
the foundation of all our modern civilization. 
Columbus dreamed of a way to India by sailing west, 
but he never dreamed, when he sighted land across 
the Atlantic, of the mighty nations that were to be 
founded there. There seems to be a mind that takes 
over the partial plans and labours of humanity, 
and weaves them into a nobler pattern than human 
minds conceive. 

The more we consider these things, and others, 
the less does it seem likely that the universe is a 
soulless mechanism, and the more does it seem 
likely that it expresses a personal will both in detail 
and in the wide sweep of its majestic movement. 
If on the grounds of religious experience we reach a 
faith in a God ‘ in whom we live and move and have 
our being,’ a faith which affirms that ‘ our times are 
in His hands,’ science must admit that this is quite 
harmonious with much that has come under its own 
observation. And so science offers a broader basis 
for a profounder belief than was possible before its 
own advent. 


QMafional Contributions fo Giblical Science. 
XIII. Great Britain’s Contribution to Systematic Theology. 


By THE REVEREND Sypnry Cave, M.A., D.D., PRESIDENT OF CHESHUNT COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


In his significant article on Theology in the current 
number of the Church Quarterly Review, the Bishop 
of Gloucester writes: ‘Our greatest book on theology 
is The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity by Richard 
Hooker, . . . The only modern English work which 
approaches the subject with any intelligence is 
A Manual of Theology by Dr. Strong, the present 
Bishop of Oxford.’ Our greatest book on theology 
is a seventeenth-century work which judiciously 
combines the traditions of the early Church ; ‘ the 
only modern work which approaches the subject 
with any intelligence’ is one written by an 
Oxford man who has since become a bishop—it is 
a strange statement, but one that explains the 
distinctive limitation of much English theology. 

It is easier to discern the meaning of the past 


than of the present, and the peculiar character- 
istics of British theology can most clearly be seen 
as we compare the contribution made to systematic 
theology in the nineteenth century by Great 
Britain and by Germany. In Germany, theology 
had ahistory. Its leaders worked not as individuals 
but as members of schools of thought, inspired by 
a common principle, and owing much to con- 
temporary philosophy. Thus we can trace the 
influence of Hegelianism, both on the Radical 
School of theology and on the Mediating School 
of Dorner in which the Hegelian confidence in 
speculation led to the construction of massive 
and subtle systems. Then, in reaction against 
Hegelianism, there was the rise of the Ritschlian 
School, which, although professing to free Christian 
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theology from metaphysics, owed much to the 
philosophies of Kant and Lotze. Some of its 
members, like Julius Kaftan and Haering, advanced 
to a more adequate statement of Christianity than 
we find in Ritschl; others receded to a more 
reduced view of Christianity. One extreme is 
followed by another. We hear throughout the 
words, entweder, oder ; ‘ either, or.’ Ritschl ignored 
non-Christian religions ; from his followers sprang 
the Religio-Historical School which studied Christi- 
anity as one phase of the history of religions. The 
dominant theology of Germany was Christo-centric 
and even anthropocentric. We get Schaeder’s 
protest that theology must be theocentric—a 
protest which has now found violent expression in 
Barth’s famous Commentary on Romans. 

How different was the contribution of Great 
Britain. Its greatest books were not massive and 
coherent systems, but were written by isolated 
thinkers on single doctrines. Thus the greatest 
book of all, McLeod Campbell’s The Nature of the 
Atonement, was written, not by a member of a 
theological faculty, but by one who was driven to 
revolt against the Calvinism of his youth by his 
experience in a revival movement. Where theology 
sprang from schools of thought, it issued, not in 
comprehensive statements, but in volumes of 
essays like the Broad Church Essays and Reviews, 
or the manifesto of the younger High Church 
party, Lux Mundi. By many Anglican theologians, 
theology has been treated as if it were the outcome 
of Patristics ; as if, as in the book of Hooker which 
Dr. Headlam praises, it were enough to codify the 
decisions of early Fathers and Councils. 

There are signs to-day of better things. Even 
in the Anglican Church there are many theologians 
who are no longer content to identify theology 
with Biblical Exegesis and Patristics. But the 
characteristics of nineteenth-century theology in 
Britain still remain. The contribution of our 
country is still less that of systems dealing with 
all theology from one standpoint, than of treatises 
on individual doctrines which have their author’s 
special interest. Our theologians have shown less 
creative power than have the Germans. On the 
other hand, they have been in closer contact with the 
practical necessities of the Church, and have not 
bewildered ordinary Christians by the successive 
advocacy of contradictory extremes. 


It will be convenient to speak first of the volumes 
of essays in which a group of writers share between 
them the presentation of the whole subject-matter 
of Christian doctrine. We think at once of Founda- 
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tions, edited by Canon Streeter, and written with 
the freshness and candour of men as yet untram- 
melled by ecclesiastical office and prestige. Of 
special significance is Essays Catholic and Critical, 
edited by E. G. Selwyn. As we compare this book 
with the earlier manifesto of the High Church 
party, Lux Mundi, we see how well it is 
named. Larger concessions are made to criticism, 
and, at the same time, in the treatment of the 
Church and the Sacraments, there is a closer 
approach to the so-called ‘Catholic’ position. 
Some of the essays—notably that by Professor _ 
Taylor on The Vindication of Religion—are of value — 
to us all. But the book has its prime significance 
as the expression of the attempt to combine modern 
criticism with ‘Catholic’ theology. Of great — 
importance also was the complementary volume, 
Essays on the Trinity and the Incarnation, edited 
by A. E. Rawlinson, although for those of us who 
do not share the ‘Catholic’ position it would 
have helped more if it had been less concerned with 
Patristics, and more with modern problems. 

Less discussed, but no less valuable, is the sober 
and discriminating book edited by T. Guy Rogers, 
Liberal Evangelicalism. These books represent 
the views of parties in the Church of England. 
The Future of Christianity, edited by Sir James 
Marchant, with an introduction by the Bishop of 
Gloucester, is written both by Anglicans and Free — 
Churchmen, and contains some essays which deserve — 
more attention than they seem to have secured. 


It is increasingly realized that the supreme 
Christian doctrine is the doctrine of God, and to 
this doctrine our country has now made some — 
notable contributions. C. C. J. Webb’s God and 
Personality was delivered as Gifford Lectures, and 
appears in ‘The Library of Philosophy,’ but it is 
a book which is indispensable to students of this 
doctrine. The Christian doctrine of God is here 
brought into connexion with the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, and interpreted, not as in Greek 
theology in the pagan category of substance, but 
in terms of that personal philosophy which alone 
is congruous with Christian values. Popular in 
style, but full of value, is H. R. Mackintosh’s 
book, The Christian Apprehension of God. W.R. 
Matthews has supplemented his Boyle Lectures, 
Studies in Christian Philosophy, by his rich and 
suggestive book, God in Christian Thought and 
Experience. God’s relationship with men is ex- 
pounded with incisiveness and insight in John — 
Oman’s books, Vision and Authority and Grace and 
Personality. The problem of the miraculous 
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'receives a fresh setting in A. G. Hoge’s Redemption 
from the World and D. S. Cairns’ A Faith that 
Rebels. 


On the Christian Doctrine of Man there is H. 
Wheeler Robinson’s full and lucid book. Dr. 
Tennant’s well-known books on The Origin and 
Propagation of Sin and The Concept of Sin seek to 
rid the Christian doctrine of meaningless accretions, 
and to relate it to the facts of evolution, whilst 
_ Moxon’s Doctrine of Sin seeks to reinterpret the 
doctrine in the light of recent psychology. The 
Ideas of the Fall and of Original Sin receives full 
historical exposition in N. P. Williams’ Bampton 
_ Lectures, although his theory of a primal Fall does 
not seem to elucidate the problem. 


No doctrine has aroused so much interest in 
Great Britain as that of the Person of Christ, and 
to its interpretation so many books have been 
devoted that we must pass by not only the works of 
older writers like Fairbairn, Forrest, and Walker, 
and the earlier books of Dr. Gore,} but many more 
recent books which are deserving of attention. 

Those influenced by the Barthian reaction will 
find strangely modern and congenial a work which, 
when it appeared in 1909, was attacked by many 
as retrograde—the deeply moving book by P. T. 
Forsyth on The Person and Place of Jesus Christ. 
This is notable in the history of Christology, 
because of the success with which it combines the 

_ kenotic interpretation of Christ’s person with that 
given by Kahler, a follower of Dorner, the great 
opponent of the kenotic theory. In this way, it is 
able to add to the doctrine of kenosis that of the 
plerosis, the self-fulfilment of Christ. It was not 
the writer’s way to give references to others’ books, 
but none familiar with German theology can fail to 
miss the ripe learning of the book. But it is not 
written with the cool detachment of the ordinary 
theological treatise, but with a fervour which 

makes it greater even as a religious than as a 
theological work. 

More comprehensive in its treatment and ampler 
in its scope is H. R. Mackintosh’s The Doctrine of 
the Person of Jesus Christ, which, written as a 

students’ manual, is likewise a contribution to 
religion as well as to theology. No book, we 

' suppose, has so deeply influenced Christian think- 
ing on this doctrine in our country, none so ade- 

quately reflects the best that has been written on 
this subject. e 


1 These and other English books are described in 
chapter viii. of the writer’s The Doctrine of the Person 
‘ of Christ. 
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These two books seek to conserve the full faith 
in Christ, and yet to pass from the formulations 
of the ancient Church to conceptions more congruous 
at once with Christian values and with modern 
thought. More closely dependent on ancient 
orthodoxy are two works by High Church scholars. 
The One Christ, by Dr. Weston, later the Bishop 
of Zanzibar, and A Study in Christology, by Dr. 
Relton. Dr. Weston sought so to modify Alex- 
andrian orthodoxy as to include the truth for 
which the kenotic theories stand, whilst avoiding 
what seemed to him their peril and their falsehood ; 
Dr. Relton would have us see in the doctrine of 
Enhypostasia not only ‘ the furthest point reached 
by the ancient Christology,’ but the only hypo- 
thesis ‘adequate to cover the revelation in the 
Person of Christ.’ 

Of great importance is the subtle and suggestive 
book Christus Veritas, by William Temple, now 
Archbishop of York. It is typically Anglican in 
its adherence to the Platonic tradition, but it is 
Anglican theology at its very best, deferential to 
the decisions of Oecumenical Councils, but advancing 
beyond them to the interpretation of Christ’s 
person in terms of personal philosophy. From the 
Free Church side, we have the bold and interesting 
book, The Lord of Life. The ancient definitions of 
orthodoxy are here definitely rejected, and the 
attempt is made to substitute ‘a Christology in 
modern terms.’ That attempt may be inadequate, 
but it is an attempt made by men convinced of the 
divine significance of Jesus Christ, eager to assert 
His Lordship over every phase of private and of 
public life. A not dissimilar interpretation of 
Christ’s person is given by John Baillie in his 
recent book, The Place of Christ in Modern Christi- 
anity. To the present writer it seems that this 
attempt to give an interpretation of Christ’s person 
so simple as to remove the need of speaking of a 
real triality in God is too simple for the facts, but 
it is an interpretation which is congenial to many 
in our modern world. 

The classic interpretation of Christ as Son of 
God incarnate and of the Godhead as triune finds 
full and powerful expression in L. S. Thornton’s 
The Incarnate Lord: An Essay concerning the 
Doctrine of the Incarnation in its Relation to 
Organic Conceptions. The book owes much to 
the thought and terminology of Dr. Whitehead’s 
philosophy, and is difficult to read. It is theology 
on the grand scale and in the grand manner, and 
abundantly rewards the serious student. 


The doctrine of Christ’s work has likewise 
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fascinated many British theologians. At the 
beginning of the century there appeared R. C. 
Moberly’s beautiful and famous book, Atonement 
and Personality. In histories of the doctrine, this 
work is often associated with McLeod Campbell’s 
great book, for both interpret Christ’s work as 
one of vicarious penitence. Yet the difference 
between the two is fundamental. To McLeod 
Campbell, ‘ the first demand that the gospel makes 
upon us in relation to the atonement is that we 
believe that there is forgiveness with God.’ With 
Moberly forgiveness is ‘ provisional.’ Part of the 
difference is probably due to the method of ap- 
proach. McLeod Campbell began ‘ with the divine 
fact itself.’ Moberly begins with a discussion of 
the nature of punishment, penitence, and forgive- 
ness, and so tends to limit God’s free grace to what 
we think forgiveness can be. As R. Mackintosh 
puts it, in his incisive work Historic Theories of the 
Atonement, for Moberly, ‘ there is no full forgiveness 
until nothing is left to forgive.’ The book suggests 
Thomas & Kempis more than it suggests St. Paul. 
For all its charm and fascination, it fails to express 
the characteristic Christian experience that God’s 
forgiveness is not only the end and goal but the 
beginning and source of the Christian life. 

That evangelical conception of Christianity found 
powerful expression in the utterances of P. T. 
Forsyth. It is a great loss to theology that the 
exigencies of controversy and his own ill-health 
prevented him writing on this doctrine on an 
adequate scale and with due preparation. His 
Cruciality of the Cross and his Work of Christ are 
occasional writings, and lack the sustained force of 
his pregnant book on The Person and Place of Chvist 
of which we have already spoken. An old pupil of 
his may be allowed to say that one of the greatest 
contributions to this doctrine would have been the 
book which Dr. Forsyth might have written, but 
did not write. His interpretation of the Cross has 
to be gathered from many books. It is an inter- 
pretation which is admirably summed up in the 
chapters devoted to his views in J. K. Mozley’s 
The Heart of the Gospel. We have in his writings 
the attempt to retain the values for which the 
penal theory stood, and yet so to ethicize it that the 
Cross becomes the centre not of religion only but of 
ethics. 

J. K. Mozley’s own interpretation is given in 
his volume in the ‘Studies in Theology’ Series, 
The Doctrine of the Atonement, which by its 
learning and insight makes an admirable brief 
introduction to the study of the doctrine in the 
past and in the present. The history of the doctrine 
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is described with monumental learning in R. S. 


Frank’s great book, A History of the Doctrine of the 
Work of Christ, published at about the end of the 
War. At about the same time there appeared Dr. 
Denney’s posthumous work, The Christian Doctrine 
of Reconciliation. Denney’s earlier presentations 
of the Atonement were so clear cut that, to his 
own surprise, they were generally regarded as © 
forensic. This book is less consistent and more 
attractive. The spiritual values of the older 
theories are conserved, but there is at last a 
generous recognition of the truths the newer theories — 
have sought to emphasize. a 

The ‘moral’ interpretation of the Atonement — 
received decisive expression in Hastings Rash- 
dall’s book, The Idea of the Atonement in Chris- — 
tian Theology. This successfully exposes the — 
inconsistencies of those who seek to retain some- — 
thing of the content of the older theories of the — 
Atonement. But its dialectical success is too — 
complete. As Dr. Oman remarks: ‘We have a — 
feeling that the writers are reaching out after some ~ 
spiritual need with which Dr. Rashdall is untroubled, — 
not because he has solved the problem, but because ~ 
he has ignored it. His quite astounding lucidity — 
is sometimes at least due to his natural aversion , 
from the dim vistas of man’s spiritual horizon.’ A 
book written with the sympathy which this one 
lacked is L. W. Grensted’s A Short History of the 
Doctrine of the Atonement. Dr. Grensted has stated — 
his own views with greater clearness in his con- — 
tributions to The Atonement in History and in Life, 
of which he is the editor. The essays in this volume 
differ somewhat in standpoint. They form as a 
whole a notable attempt on the part of evangelicals 
to conserve the spiritual values for which the older 
theories stood. 

That attempt is typical of many other recent 
books on the Atonement. The penal theory is 
generally rejected, and yet such a view as Dr. 
Rashdall’s is felt to be inadequate. Especially 
valuable is H. R. Mackintosh’s The Christian 
Experience of Forgiveness. No book so well shows 
that although we may reject the traditional theories 
of the Atonement, yet we cannot take forgiveness 
as a matter of course. ‘The problems of forgive- 
ness gather up in themselves some of the gravest 
intellectual problems which Christian belief has 
to face.’ Christianity cannot be reduced to a 
system of ethics. Its ethics are rooted in the Cross, 
and the unique and central message of Christianity 
is still its message of forgiveness—a message 
credible only because of Christ’s life and death. 

Limits of space prevent more than mere mention 
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of other modern books which seek to explore the 
meaning of the Cross: W. L. Walker’s The Gospel 
of Reconciliation, in which the Cross is shown to be 
the means of reconciliation not only of man with 
God, but of man with man ; W. F. Lofthouse’s Ethics 
and Atonement, in which the Atonement is inter- 
preted as ‘the underlying truth of man’s relation 
to goodness and to God, which alone has made 
practical the simplest commands of morality’ ; 
Douglas White’s Forgiveness and Suffering, which 
expresses this teaching in vivid and popular form ; 
V. F. Storr’s The Problem of the Cross, a lucid 
and systematic introduction to the study of this 
doctrine ; H. Maldwyn Hughes’ What is the Atone- 
ment ? which presents in moving words the Atone- 
ment as ‘ the Passion of God in Christ’; and D. M. 
Ross’s The Cross of Christ, which, rejecting decisively 
the forensic theory, seeks to understand the Cross 
by ‘ the mind which was in Christ Jesus.’ 


Of the remaining Christian doctrines we can 
speak more briefly, for they have less engaged the 
attention of British thinkers. 

On the Doctrine of the Spirit, there is the sug- 
gestive volume edited by Canon Streeter. R. Birch 
Hoyle’s The Holy Spirit in St. Paul is primarily 
a contribution to the study of the New Testament, 
but it is a book full of suggestion for the study of 
this doctrine. The most important recent volume 
on this doctrine is H. Wheeler Robinson’s The 
Christian Experience of the Holy Spirit. 

The ecclesiastical situation in England has led 
to special attention being given to the Doctrine 
of the Church. The Anglo-Catholic position is 
defended by Charles Gore in his book, The Church 
and the Ministry, which was later revised by C. H. 
Turner. That book received its answer in the 
learned, candid Bampton Lectures by A.C. Headlam, 
now the Bishop of Gloucester, The Doctrine of the 
Church and Reunion. The High Church position 
is defended by an appeal to history in the volume 
edited by H. B. Swete, Essays on the Early History 
of the Church and the Ministry. P. T. Forsyth’s 
The Church and the Sacraments and John Oman’s 
The Church and the Divine Order well illustrate the 
dependence of the doctrine of the Church on the 
conception of God’s grace. As Dr. Oman puts it, 
‘Arguments about the Church can only end in 
barren logomachies, so long as we are not at one 
about what manner of God we believe in, and what 
manner of salvation from Him we expect.’ The 
Free Church position finds powerful expression in 
short, pregnant books written by two of Dr. Oman’s 
colleagues at Westminster College, C. A. Scott, The 
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Church, tts Worship, and Sacraments, and P. 
Carnegie Simpson, Church Principles. 

On the doctrine of the Sacraments, two books: 
are of special significance, the learned, subtle work 
by O. C. Quick, The Christian Sacraments, and 
F. C. N. Hicks’ The Fullness of Sacrifice. Both are 
written by High Churchmen, and are written in the 
interests of understanding and of peace. From the 
Evangelical section of the Anglican Church has 
now come the learned and instructive work edited 
by H. J. Macdonald, The Evangelical Doctrine of 
Holy Communion. 


In regard to the Doctrine of the Last Things, 
British theology has generally abandoned the 
traditional theory of Eternal Punishment. The 
modern approach to this doctrine is well stated 
in the volume on Immortality, edited by Canon 
Streeter. The two theories which take its place, 
that of Universal Restoration and of Conditional 
Immortality, have both in recent years found 
admirable literary expression. J. H. Leckie’s The 
World to Come and Final Destiny is written as 
theology ought to be written, not with learning only, 
but with sympathy, tolerance, and insight. The 
book contains an illuminating review of the difficult 
Biblical material. It rejects both the dualistic 
solution of Everlasting Evil and ‘the mediating 
solution’ of Conditional Immortality, but it does 
so with due recognition of the elements of truth for 
which these theories stand, and its ‘ optimistic 
solution’ of Universal Restoration takes full 
account of the sombre reality of retribution. The 
view of Conditional Immortality finds powerful 
expression in J. Y. Simpson’s Man and the Attain- 
ment of Immortality, which, combining the evolution 
theory of biology with the New Testament teaching 
that life is dependent on communion with God, 
argues that man is not so much ‘immortal’ as 
‘immortable.’ Difficult, but very significant in its 
omission as in its statements, is the work of the 
great Roman Catholic layman, Baron von Hiigel, 
Eternal Life. 


As British theologians have been concerned less 
with the elaboration of systems than with the 
practical necessities of the Church, much of their 
work belongs rather to Apologetics than to Syste- 
matic Theology. The challenge of National Science 
has been met by books like B. H. Streeter’s Reality, 
and the volume of which he was the editor, Ad- 
venture: The Faith of Science and the Science of 
Faith ; that of Psychology by L. W. Grensted’s 
recent Bampton Lectures, Psychology and God. 
The foreign missionary enterprise of the Church has 
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brought into prominence the problem of the relation 
of Christianity to non-Christian religions. That 
problem is discussed in A. C. Bouquet’s Is Christi- 
anity the Final Religion ? which contains a careful 
study of the views of Troeltsch. J. N. Farquhar’s 
book, The Crown of Hinduism, and the Series which 
he edited, ‘ The Quest of India,’ provide a detailed 
comparison of Christianity with the various phases 
of Hindu thought. 


Theology needs for its expression categories of 
philosophy. There is no more hopeful sign for the 
development of British theology than the develop- 
ment of a religious philosophy which is congruous 
with Christian values. Recent Gifford Lectures 
have rendered here conspicuous service. We have 
already referred to C. C. J. Webb’s God and Per- 
sonality. No less significant are A. S. Pringle- 
Pattison’s The Idea of God, W. R. Sorley’s Moral 
Values and the Idea of God, and A. E. Taylor’s 
recent volumes, The Faith of a Moralist, whilst F. R. 
Tennant’s Philosophical Theology is a book which 
no student of theology can afford to ignore. 


Readers of THE Exposirory Times do not need 
to be reminded how rich and diverse has been in 
recent years the contribution of Great Britain to 
Systematic Theology. In each month’s issue new 
books are described ; in most months some of these 
are of real value. It has been impossible even 
to mention some books which in a longer survey 
would demand attention. The contribution of 
Great Britain includes books on single doctrines 
unsurpassed, so far as our knowledge goes, in any 
language. What is generally lacking are great 
systems of theology, dealing with its whole content 
from one single and defined standpoint. It is in 
this that we still have much to learn from Germany. 
German theologians may learn from Great Britain 
better to relate that work to the necessities of the 
Church, and to the circumstances of our modern 
world. We may learn from them a greater con- 
sistency of outlook, and the need of a clearer 
definition of the task and method of theology. If 
Protestant theology is to do its best work, it will be 
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by the co-operation of the practical Anglo-Saxon 
mind with Teutonic thoroughness. We welcome on 
this account, as well as for its intrinsic merit, the 
publication of Mysterium Christi in which British and 
German theologians collaborated, each making to the 
book the characteristic contributions of their country. 
In recent years, British theology has been enriched 
by two books of comprehensive range—Charles 
Gore’s Reconstruction of Belief and A. E. Garvie’s 
The Christian Doctrine of the Godhead. Dr. Gore’s 
book is typically High Anglican. It is written 
with persistent lucidity, and admirably meets the — 
needs of those who can accept its premises. That 
to some of us is impossible. We do not feel bound 
to accept the decisions of the so-called Seven 
(Ecumenical Councils, and we do not believe that 
loyalty to the continuous faith of the Church © 
compels us to attempt to justify and to retain the 
formule of the ‘ undivided Church,’ formulee which 
are contradictory, and which presuppose philo- 
sophical and psychological conceptions which have 
lost for us their meaning.1 What Dr. Gore has | 
done for High Anglicans, Dr. Garvie has done for — 
those less bound to ecclesiastical tradition. His 
book is British in its intimate connexion with the 
practical needs of the Church, but it has the 
thoroughness and consistency of German thought. 
It gives us a full statement of theology, ~ 
based not on the presuppositions of an alien — 
philosophy, but on the revelation of God in Christ 
as known in Christian experience, and as inter- — 
preted in terms of modern thought. As we 


_remember books such as these, we find it hard, 


indeed, to understand Dr. Headlam’s judgment — 
that, apart from Dr. Strong’s book, no modern ~ 
English book approaches the subject ‘with any — 
intelligence.’ Great Britain has made a greater — 
contribution to Biblical Studies and to. Patristics — 
than to Systematic Theology, but its contribution — 
to Systematic Theology is not thus to be ignored or — 
despised. | 
1 On this, and on the general conception of theology, — 
the writer would venture to refer to his recent book, 
The Doctrines of the Christian Faith. 
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HEBREW UNION COLLEGE ANNUAL. 


THE Hebrew Union College Annual is scarcely milk 
for babes ; it is meat, indeed very strong meat, for 
grown men. The seventh volume (Hebrew Union 


} 
College, Cincinnati), like its predecessors, is written 
by scholars and for scholars. There are one or two 
chapters of more general interest—for example, 
that on ‘ The Sermons of Azariah Figo,’ referred to — 
elsewhere in this number, and another on ‘ The 
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_Love-Letters (mainly German, but a few in French) 
of Bendet Schottlaender (1763-1846),’ written when 
he was forty-three to his bride, who was seventeen. 
There is also a highly informative chapter on 
* Al-Qirquisdni’s Account of the Jewish Sects and 
Christianity ’—‘ the most detailed, accurate, and, as 
far as it was possible in the tenth century, the most 
impartial,’ and one on ‘ The Letters (thirty-one of 
which are given in the Hebrew text) of Rabbi 
Mahalalel Halelujah of Ancona,’ which gives one an 
insight into the cultural history of Italian Jewry in 
the seventeenth century, and which also includes his 
poem in honour of Shabbetai Zebi and Nathan 
Ghazati, rightly characterized as ‘ a historical docu- 
ment of the first importance.’ A chapter (in 
French) dealing with the Biblical exegesis of the 
German Jews in the Middle Ages, as illustrated by 
a fourteenth-century MS., issues in the conclusion 
that the MS. shows acquaintance with Rashi, 
but apparently not with Ibn Ezra or Kimchi. 
Grammar is represented by a discussion of Rashi’s 
View of the Weak, Double ’Ayin and Pe Nun 
verbs. 

Four of the chapters are of special interest to Old 
Testament students. One, by Joseph Reider, on 
“The Present State of Textual Criticism of the Old 
Testament,’ is a slashing attack on the ‘ wholesale 
conjectural emendations ’ in which for the last three 
decades or so Old Testament scholars have been 
indulging. Wutz, Bickell, Kittel, even Sellin, are 
duly castigated. Duhm, however, is ‘ the principal 
offender’ ; he ‘ more than anybody else is responsible 
for this flood of wild emendations and far-fetched 
conjectures.’ But surely this great and stimulating 
scholar receives much less than justice when we are 
told that ‘ his numerous lucubrations on the text of 
the Bible are nothing but the emanation of a rigid 
and frigid speculative mind which somehow is pleased 
to remain destructive rather than constructive.’ It 
is also surprising and just a little provoking to be 
informed that a bulky volume could be written, 
“pointing out the inaccuracy and baselessness of 
most’ of the emendations in the marginal notes of 
Kittel’s ‘ Biblia Hebraica.’ Nevertheless it must be 
admitted that some of Reider’s criticisms are fully 

_ justified, and his article contains suggestions of 
_ great value, especially the suggestion that compara- 
_ tive Semitic philology offers a far safer basis for 

- emendation than conjectures based, for example, on 
metrical theories, which are themselves very far 

from being proved. 
A scholarly chapter by Sheldon H. Blank dealing 

_ with ‘ The LXX Readings of Old Testament Terms 
_ for Law’ seems to prove conclusively that those 
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terms were not synonymous, and the LXX transla- 
tors felt themselves generally obliged to distinguish 
between them. In view of the current controversies 
on Ezekiel, the article by Buttenwieser on ‘ The 
Date and Character of Ezekiel’s Prophecies’ will be 
sure to attract attention by its unconventional 
results, which may be thus briefly summarized. 
“Chaps. 1-31 are not real prophecies, but are only 
disguised as such—they are, without exception, 
vaticinia post eventum.’ ‘ The entire Book of Ezekiel 
was written some time after the Fall of Jerusalem 
in 586 B.c.’ ‘ Ezekiel did not at any time before 
586 B.c. predict the Fall of Jerusalem: only after 
that event had happened did he make out that he 
had prophesied it.’ ‘ Beyond a doubt, up to 586 B.c., 
he shared the common view of priest and laity that 
the Temple at Jerusalem was inviolate, that Yahweh 
could not possibly permit its destruction.’ That is 
indeed a hard saying. 

Much the most elaborate article is that by Julian 
Morgenstern on * The Book of the Covenant,’ which 
runs to two hundred and forty pages, follows up an 
equally exhaustive article in a previous volume, and 
is to be followed by a similar study in a subsequent 
volume. It is quite impossible to summarize so 
minute and complicated a discussion, which ramifies 
in many directions—all thoroughly relevant—Baby- 
lonian and Hittite Codes, other Hebrew Codes (D 
and P), Bedouin practice, etc. But here are a few 
of the points. ‘ The legalistic section of the Book of 
the Covenant, Ex 2075-23), is the result of a steady 
process of accretion and editorial expansion extend- 
ing over a period of three hundred and fifty or more 
years, from 842 B.c. until well into the post-exilic 
period’ (p. 31). ‘ Ifit be true, as it undoubtedly is, 
that the Biblical laws, almost without exception, 
exhibit as their background an earlier stage of cul- 
tural evolution than do the corresponding laws of 
the Old Oriental Codes, then it follows necessarily 
that the Biblical laws can have no direct dependence 
of any kind upon these various Old Oriental Codes. 

. . The affinities of the Biblical laws with 
institutions and legal principles of Bedouin and 
fellaheen, nomadic and semi-nomadic, and even 
agricultural life of to-day, and certainly therefore of 
ancient times also, are quite as decided as, or 
perhaps even more so than, are their affinities with 
the laws and institutions of the Old Oriental Codes ’ 
(pp. 244 f.). It is much to be hoped that when Mor- 
genstern’s concluding discussion is published, all 
three will be put together and made accessible in 
book form. It will constitute one of the most 
thorough pieces of investigation that have ever 
appeared in the field of Old Testament criticism. 
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CHRISTIAN FREEDOM. 


It was one of the many minor consequences of the 
War that some excellent books published on the eve 
or in the course of it did not receive the attention 
they deserved. One of these was the notable book 
on Christian Freedom, by the Very Rev. Principal 
W. M. Macgregor, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
8s. 6d. net). First published in 1914, it was 
eminently worth resurrecting, and fortunately it has 
this year been resurrected. Nominally it is a dis- 
cussion of Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians ; but as 
Dr. Macgregor truly says—and his remark applies 
to many another Biblical book—it is possible to 
make too much of the situation which gave occasion 
for it ; and while never losing sight of the Epistle, 
he has used it to discourse at large, with eloquence 
and wisdom, on some of the great Christian principles 
of which it is the vehement and flaming expression. 

He enters with a sympathy, which is both fine and 
discriminating, into the personality of Paul, of 
which he paints a very living picture—Paul with his 
inflexible courage, his ‘ terrible conscience,’ and his 
‘almost militant sense of personal dignity.’ This, 
for example, is unforgettable ; after quoting 2 Co 
1129, he goes on, ‘ There, in a flash, we see the vehe- 
ment little man, lending himself in turn, whole, to 
the companion of the moment, and then reverting 
impatient and inflamed to his letter.’ There is a 
fine psychological study of the function of the Law, 
but the central thought of the book is that which 
has given it its title—Christian Freedom; and the 
book itself is one long illustration of the thorough- 
ness with which its writer has caught the spirit of 
Paul. For Dr. Macgregor uses his Christian freedom 
to criticise not only modern scholars and the 
modern Church but even Paul himself. ‘ Much of 
his argumentation,’ he tells us, ‘ about the election 
of Israel in Ro 9, 10, 11 is really indefensible. Such 
an outburst, e.g. as that in 9/9, is not logic, it is 
violence’ (p. 82). Again, ‘there is more than a 
touch of naiveié in Paul’s protestations of complete 
independence’ (p. 156) ; and again, ‘ the conception 
of marriage in 1 Co 7 is provisional and raw’ (p. 320). 
The Church is treated with equal freedom. ‘To 
believe all that the Church, at any time, may teach 
is not piety, it is the surrender of mind and soul, for 
the Church often teaches wrongly ’ (p. 167). ‘ How- 
ever proudly the Church may erect herself, as if she 
were all divine, yet the chief safeguard of her pre- 
tensions is the obscurity of history and the ignor- 
ance of men’ (p. 376). Even in the field of morals 
‘the Church, as such, has been indulgent of wrong, 
and has often made herself the champion of all 
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sorts of unrighteous privilege’ (p. 380). The same 
refreshing unconventionality comes out in other 
directions, as when certain startling words of 
Nietzsche are characterized as truly ‘ Christian and 
Pauline utterances’ (p. 298). Yet despite these 
searching, if not scathing, criticisms, Dr. Macgregor 
has the profoundest respect for the Church and for 
those inconspicuous and very ordinary members 
who have no mystical experience to record and 
nothing in particular to say, but by whose fidelity 
the life of the world and the Church alike is sweet- 
ened. 

Every chapter is full of insight, and stimulating 


to an uncommon degree; but to an age which is — 


perplexed about the basis on which the union of 
Churches with widely different traditions can be 
consummated, the chapter on ‘ A Valid Ministry ’ 
has something specially vital to offer. It reminds 
us that Paul’s tests were but two, namely, these— 
the sight of Jesus, and the proved ability to help 
other men to see Him. This is ‘ the only kind of 
validity with which serious people need to concern 
themselves.’ 
tion between clergy and laity (p. 207). ‘The 


Further, there is no religious distinc- 


Lord’s laity were His clergy ; they were, as they are, — 


all priests, with equal rights of access, and with no 


difference in their essential powers’ (p. 204). That — 


is wholesome doctrine, and it represents the unani- 
mous voice of the New Testament. 

In quoting freely from Dr. Macgregor, we are but 
following his own example, for he has laid a ‘multi- 
tude of books under heavy contribution. Indeed, 
his own book, by virtue of its quotations, is a liberal 
education in general literature, and more particu- 
larly in religious literature. He has read with his 
eye on the subject as well as on the object, and his 
quotations are extraordinarily apposite. Some of 
his best things—and there are hundreds of excellent 
things trenchantly expressed—appear in the foot- 
notes. Here is one: ‘ We are told that the Pope as 
an individual may err, but that speaking as Pope, 
ex cathedra, he is infallible. It is interesting to 
notice that Peter acting as a private Christian was 
right, and that he went wrong only when he tried to 
behave as an Apostle’ (p. 50). By concentrating on 
the big things in the Epistle, this book, written with 
a singular sense for the inevitable word, conveys the 
spirit of Paul with more impressiveness and lucidity 
than the liveliest commentary is ever likely to do. 


PROFESSOR STOUT’S GIFFORD LECTURES. 


Horace advised the poet to ‘ keep his piece nine 
years’ before publishing. Professor Stout has 
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improved on that. His Gifford Lectures were 
delivered in the University of Edinburgh as far back 
as 1919-21 ; only now are they to be given to a 
wider public. There are to be two volumes, Mind 
and Matter and God and Nature, and the first is now 
in our hands (Cambridge University Press ; 12s. 6d. 
net). For the delay there is no doubt something to 
be said. The volumes are not the Lectures as 
delivered, but are based upon them. We have, 
therefore, the mature thought of one of the acutest 
minds of our time. The past eleven years have 
not been barren of philosophical writings. Some 
genuine philosophy has been given to the world 
amid a good deal of pretentious, popular, and super- 
ficial negations of philosophy. If it had no other 
merit, Professor Stout’s book would evoke our 
gratitude for its ‘showing up’ of the hollow 
character of some of the latter, its exposition of 
what the problems of knowledge are and of what is 
required of any attempted solution. We might 
have wished for some more direct treatment of the 
views of such real thinkers as Turner and Dewey ; 
but the discerning reader will find that they fall 
within the classes of theory which are here ex- 
pounded with fairness and criticised with sound 
judgment. 

For the majority of our readers the second 
volume, which is to deal with the more ultimate 
problems of ethical and religious knowledge, will 
doubtless be of more direct interest, and we await 
its appearance with high expectation. The present 
volume deals with some aspects of our experience 
and knowledge of external Nature, the self and other 
selves, and the conclusions reached are of the utmost 
importance. ‘Mind must be fundamental in the 
Universe of Being and not. derivative from anything 
that is not mind.’ We are bound to posit one uni- 
versal and eternal mind developing and expressing 
itself in the world of finite and changeable beings 
which we call Nature. If this universal mind be 
ascribed to Nature itself, so that Nature is a self- 
contained unity, Professor Stout sees and sets forth 
intolerable difficulties. ‘The alternative is to deny 
that Nature is the entire Universe of Being, and to 
recognize that it cannot exist at all or be what it is 
apart from a Being beyond it and distinct from it.’ 

In the course of the discussion we find much of 
interest. The exposition and criticism of various 
epistemologies, especially the Kantian, is competent, 
lucid, and masterly. The refutation of materialism 
strikes us as the weightiest and most convincing 
we know. The literary style is limpid even when 
the subject-matter is most abstruse. In the long 
list of Gifford Lectures Professor Stout’s will take 
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a high place and be remembered and valued when 
not a few are forgotten. 


JEREMIAH. 


Dr. Campbell Morgan’s fame as an expositor rests 
on solid foundations. He is an indefatigable worker ; 
and, though in his books we hear his voice speaking 
almost in colloquial tones, he does not come by those 
expositions lightly ; they are based upon strenuous 
study of the night kind. All this is evident again, as 
it has so often been evident before, in his new 
volume entitled Studies in the Prophecy of Jeremiah 
(Oliphants ; 7s. 6d. net). It is a stately volume of 
two hundred and eighty-eight pages, but it is 
alive from end to end, alive with all the vivid 
interest of Jeremiah’s turbulent times, alive also to 
the individual and national issues of to-day. Dr. 
Morgan has the knack of making his readers feel not 
only that this thing once mattered, but that it 
matters now. Characteristic of his method is this 
illuminating sentence drawn from his exposition of 
the prophet’s visit to the potter’s house: ‘ We shall 
confine ourselves to the figure of the potter’s house, 
remembering that its first and final application is 
national ; but in order to our own profit we shall 
consider it in its simple individual teaching.’ 

Everywhere the historical background is respected 
and set forth, though he trips strangely when he 
speaks of Josiah as having died in the battle of 
Carchemish. The passages are not treated as a 
jumping-off ground: the preacher stays with the 
passage, he explores and expounds it, which is 
another way of saying that he exposes what is in it, 
but what is for the most part not seen to be in it 
unless one brings to it the eyes and the mind of a 
real student. Indeed, the truths conveyed by the 
various passages are articulated with almost mathe- 
matical precision—which is the preacher’s way, or 
one of his ways, of lodging his truths in the memory. 
The book is conservative in a good sense, written by 
one who, while he respects tradition, yet well knows 
the nature and the need of progress. It is also a 
searching book: it helps us at many points to feel 
how inadequately we represent the religion we pro- 
fess—there are few, for example, who will resent the 
statement that ‘ the followers of Mohammed are far 
more loyal to him than we are to Christ.’ The 
chapters, which are twenty-three in number, cover 
all the salient interests of the book, and their 
relevance to our own time is indicated by the re- 
minder that it is ‘ the word of God to His people in 
an age of failure.’ The interest and the modernness 
of it are happily illustrated by the chapter on 
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‘ Degenerate Womanhood ’ based on Jer 44, which 


drives home the point that a country is largely just 
what its women make it. All who have ever heard 
Dr. Morgan lecture on Jeremiah, and many, we hope, 
who have never heard him, will welcome this series 
of expositions which rest no less upon careful 
scholarship than on spiritual insight. 


A NOTABLE ENTERPRISE. 


The concluding volumes of the Religious Tract 
Society’s ‘ Devotional Commentary on the New 
Testament’ have just come to hand, and the end of 
this twenty-six years’ labour deserves a word of 
celebration. The last volume to be published is, 
strangely enough, on the first book of the New 
Testament. Many famous men have contributed to 
this valuable series, some who are no longer with us, 
like Dr. H. C. G. Moule, Dr. F. B. Meyer, Dr. W. H. 
Griffith Thomas, Dr. Chadwick, and the Rev. 
J. M. E. Ross, who was editor of ‘The British 
Weekly’ for a period. Among other well-known 
writers in the series are the Rev. Dr. J. D. Jones and 
Dr. Charles Brown. The Commentary has main- 
tained a high level of excellence. Its tone and 
standpoint have been evangelical, and its method 
has been suited to its purpose, to expound the 
Scriptures for the ordinary reader. Detailed dis- 
cussion is avoided, but everything that would help 
to make the Bible intelligible and actual is included. 
The volumes which bring the Commentary to an 
end are 1 Corinthians, by the Rev. S. Nowell- 
Rostron, M.A.; 2 Corinthians, by the same writer ; 
and St. Matthew, by the Rev. Bernard C. Jackson, 
M.A., and the Rev. S. C. Lowry, M.A. (R.T\S. ; 
3s. 6d. net each). These books have the qualities 
that have already made the previous volumes 
popular and helpful. Though there is little 
‘introduction,’ much of what would be found in an 
introduction will be discovered embodied in the 
exposition itself. We congratulate the Religious 
Tract Society on the successful completion of a 
beneficent undertaking. We ought to add that the 
general editor is the Rev. C. H. Irwin, D.D. 


That the particular views of Malebranche are 
possessed of much living practical importance few 
“will assert. Yet in the history of philosophy his 
place is far from lowly. We doubt if he has received 
adequate notice from English writers. He had a 
mind of rare quality, and his views excited much 
interest and not a little controversy in his own day. 
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This Zacuna in our philosophical writings has nov 
so far been admirably filled by Mr. R. W. Church 
M.A., D.Phil.(Oxon.), who has given us A Study 1 
the Philosophy of Malebranche (Allen & Unwin 
tos. 6d. net). Despite the modesty of the title anc 
the preface, we have here probably as full and com 
petent an account of Malebranche’s philosophy a: 
we have any concern to possess. The topics deal 
with include Imagination and Sense; Pure Spirit 
and the Vision of God ; Occasionalism ; Vision ir 
God ; The Will, Freedom and Judgment; Know 
ledge. 

The exposition is clear, the criticism sympathetl 
and, in our opinion, just. 


A new book on the trial of Jesus has come from ¢ 
Professor of Law in the University of California 
The Trial of Jesus of Nazareth, by Professor Max 
Radin (Cambridge University Press ; 13s. 6d. net) 
We have had books on this theme before by eminent 
lawyers, of whom the late Mr. Taylor Innes, ¢ 
Scottish barrister, was one of the most competent 
and interesting. Professor Radin’s book is interest: 
ing. We are not so sure of his competence. There 
is a great show of impartiality in the book, but the 
author strikes us as hardly living up to this profes: 
sion. The poor evangelists have a pretty rougk 
time with him. He finds it impossible to think of 
the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel as having beer 
written by ‘a man who in all probability must 
have been scarcely literate.’ He finds reason te 
believe that Mark’s account could not have come 
from an eye-witness. He paraphrases Luke’s 
preface and completely misses its real point. John’s 
Gospel is made up of what he got from the Synopties 
and his own imagination. While Mr. Radin asserts 
that ‘ John’ had before him ‘ the very Gospels that 
we have’ [the Synoptics], he also says that ‘ we 
must take our evidence, as we find it, as statements 
in Greek manuscript books of which the oldest are 
nearly three and a half centuries after the death of 
Jesus, and seem to be copies of books which cannot 
be traced back with any probability further than 
one century and a half after his death.’ But, while 
there is a good deal that is arbitrary in this book, it 
is written by a person of considerable ability who 
has read widely in the relevant literature and who 
certainly possesses a detached mind. 


Mr. Henry Hogarth, B.A., has dealt with Some 
Old Testament Characters in the book to which he 
has given that name (Epworth Press ; 3s. net). The 
characters treated are Abraham, Jacob, Esau, 
Joseph, Moses, Joshua, Eli, David, Elijah, and 
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Elisha, and Mr. Harry Bisseker, M.A., who writes 
a foreword, is justified in saying that these sketches 
are ‘a thoughtful portrayal, revealing with admir- 
able candour both the strength and the weakness of 
the characters described.’ Mr. Hogarth’s homiletic 
treatment of those ancient figures brings them close 
to ourselves, and especially would it help to com- 
mend the Old Testament to young people; but 
there are too many slips for so small a book. On 
p. 62 he quotes the AV of 1 S 338, ‘his sons made 
themselves vile’—which is quite certainly wrong, as 
a glance at the RV (and still more at RVm, which 
is the true reading) would have shown him. Further, 
Bethel is not near Haran, nor should repellent be 
spelt repellant (p. 73), nor should Pharaoh appear 
six times as Pharoah, nor was Samuel’s father 
Hilkanah, nor was the great Scottish Churchman’s 
name Chalmer (p. 83), nor was the fourth figure in 
the burning fiery furnace one ‘ like unto the Son of 
Man,’ but one ‘ like a son of the gods ’( Dn 3° RV). 


Roman Catholic propaganda is a marked feature 
of contemporary religious literature, and it is time 
that Protestants were active in expounding their 
faith. A warm welcome will be given to a con- 
spicuously useful and able little book, Poznts for 
Protestants, by Mr. R. Pyke (Epworth Press ; paper 
covers 1s. 6d. net, cloth boards 2s. 6d. net). For 
its size and cheapness one could not wish for a 
better book. There is nothing ‘ orange’ about Mr. 
Pyke, no blind anti-Romanism, no ‘ scarlet woman’ 
passion. His chapters are cool, convincing, ade- 
quate statements of the New Testament faith. We 
hope this book will have a wide circulation and that 
it will fall into the hands of many young men and 
women. 


To those who are perplexed by the theological 
difficulties involved in the Christian religion, Mr. 
J. C. Mantripp’s Hartley Lecture on The Faith of a 
Christian (Holborn Publishing House ; 5s. net) will 
at once be a reassurance and a tonic. It is a calm, 
wise, undogmatic statement of what Christian faith 
involves, and incidentally of what it does not 
involve. Mr. Mantripp does not attack the Creeds ; 
he knows their historic value, but he also knows their 
relative unimportance, while fully recognizing the 
legitimacy of the urge to express faith in terms of 
the intelligence. Faith for him is nothing more 
and nothing less than loyalty to Jesus Christ. 
Christianity is primarily a way of life, and ‘ the 
faith of a Christian is that evolution in moral and 
spiritual values has little opportunity for full 
expression until life has been dominated by the 
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love of Christ.’ Mr. Mantripp holds the balance 
well between the individual and the social aspects 
of Christianity. ‘Individuality is an invaluable 
possession, and individual life must be cleansed at 
the fountain’ ; but this carries with it the obligation 
to become fellow-workers with God in the crusade 
for the cleansing and redemption of society, and 
those who make it their business to belittle the 


Church should profit from the wholesome reminder 


that ‘ with all its timidities and mistakes it remains 
that organized Christianity has ministered more 
than any other fellowship to human welfare.’ And 
as the Church’s Charter is the Bible ‘ it is necessary 
to let life be soaked in the spirit of the Bible.’ The 
great themes of dogmatic theology—God, Christ, 
Man, Sin, Redemption, Destiny—are all treated in 
a living human way, remote from the treatment 
they are wont to receive in theological treatises, 
and the several discussions are prefaced by many 
beautiful and apposite quotations. 


In The Finality of Christ, by the Rev. S. B. John 
(Kingsgate Press ; 5s. net), the author takes a wide 
sweep. His aim is to show that, in Paul’s words, 
“Christ is everything.’ He begins with a survey 
of present-day religious life in the world, and his 
conclusion is sufficiently indicated by the title of 
his first chapter, ‘The Decay of Religious Belief.’ 
He then goes on to establish ‘ the need of religion.’ 
And so he comes to his business. Christ is the truth, 
the truth of science, of philosophy, of psychology, 
and the real satisfaction of the craving which all 
religions meet imperfectly. In other words, Mr. 
John argues for what St. Paul proclaimed in Colos- 
sians, the cosmic significance of Christ. The reality 
of the universe has been wrought out into visibility 
in Christ. And He becomes to men therefore life 
as well as truth. The author has read widely (there 
is a very large list of books which has come under 
contribution), and thought deeply, and his book is 
both constructive and illuminating. After all, with 
the New Testament in our hands, and Christian 
history behind us, it is easier to hold a high view of 
Christ’s person than a low one, and this book will 
help to maintain and establish the highest view. 


One of the most persuasive bits of religious 
apologetic will be found in a book that is interesting 
from cover to cover, God and the Universe (John 
Lane ; 3s. 6d. net). It contains three essays—one 
on ‘ Things New and Old,’ by the Master of the 
Temple, the Rev. S. C. Carpenter, B.D. ; a second by 
the Rev. Father M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., M.A. ; and the 
third by the Rev. Bertram Lee Woolf, Ph.D., M.A., 
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B.Sc., B.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in ~ 


Hackney and New College. The book is edited by 
Mr. J. Lewis May, the author of a brilliant book on 
Cardinal Newman. The starting-point of the book 
is the effect which the new revelations of science 
have on the popular mind, hardly leaving room at 
all for a religious view. This is met by the three 
writers in different ways. We have summarized 
part of Dr. Woolf’s essay elsewhere. Here we can 
only say that the book as a whole is quite unusually 
good. Mr. Carpenter’s essay is not only penetrating 
and reassuring. It is perfectly delightful to read, 
full of humour of a particularly enjoyable kind. But 
it never ceases to be serious under its playful ‘ hits,’ 
and one could not easily find a statement of the 
religious case more fitted to help people to ‘ keep 
their heads’ in face of present tendencies. We 
warmly commend this fine book alike for its 
literary qualities and for its able and steadying and 
open-minded presentation of the Christian position. 


Vita Christi is the second volume of a series of 
meditations on our Lord’s public life, by Mother 
St. Paul (Longmans ; 5s. net). They are interesting 
and edifying without being startlingly original. 
The book is suitable for devotional use. » 


The New Testament, Volume IV.: The Epistle to 
the Hebrews, The Pastoral and Catholic Epistles, The 
Apocalypse of St. John (Longmans ; 8s. 6d. net), is 
the concluding volume of ‘ The Westminster Version 
of the Sacred Scriptures,’ which has been issued 
under the general editorship of the Rev. Cuthbert 
Lattey, S.J., and the Rev. Joseph Keating, S.J. 
The contributors to this volume are the Very Rev. 
Canon Patrick Boylan, M.A., D.Litt., D.D.; the 
Rev. Francis Gigot, S.T.D.; and the Rev. W. H. 
Kent, O.S.C. They have provided Introductions to 
the New Testament writings named in the title, 
as well as translations of them into English, the 
translations being supplemented by useful explan- 
atory notes. The complete work forms an interest- 
ing and instructive addition to the literature that 
has gathered round the New Testament in recent 
years. 

The Translation, taking it as a whole, is very read- 
able and combines fidelity to the original text with 
modern diction. The Introduction, as one would 
expect, Is conservative on questions of authorship 
and date. For example, Hebrews is regarded as a 
Pauline writing. But there is evident sympathy 
with the view, allowed by the Biblical Commission 
of June 24th, 1914, that the form of the Epistle may 
be due to another than St. Paul, such as St. Luke, 
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Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Apollos or Aristion. 
And another welcome evidence that there is no 
longer any rigid division between modern Roman 
Catholic and modern Protestant in the field of 
Biblical Criticism is the frequent reference to works 
of Protestant scholars, such as Pfleiderer and B. 
Weiss, Swete, Ramsay, and Moffatt. A Roman 
Catholic writer who has apparently been of much 
help to the authors of this volume is Professor 
Jacquier in his ‘ Histoire des Livres du Nouveau 
Testament.’ 

Dr. Mott has been before the world as a leader for 
over forty years, and all that time he has been in 
touch with leaders, so that he, if any one, has the 
right to discourse on leadership. His lecture on 
Leadership of the Constructive Forces of the World 
(Milford ; 2s. net), delivered at St. Andrews on 
February 12, fully justifies his great reputation. 
After touching upon the pathetic need of leadership 
in this ‘ machine age,’ Dr. Mott proceeds to discuss 
the qualities necessary to leadership and how they, 
may be cultivated. Some of those qualities are 
creative power, the possession of guiding principles, 
sympathy, vision, foresight, open-mindedness, will- 
ingness to seek counsel, swiftness of resolution, 
ability to co-operate, unselfishness and readiness to 
suffer. One who aspires to leadership may find 
inspiration in the study of biography and in contact 
with great teachers, and he must learn to cultivate 
the habit of brief occasional withdrawal from 
affairs, in order to steady his own soul. ‘ We do 
not think, and we do not pray’; that, as Bishop 
Gore has said, explains much. Part of the value of 
this study is that it abounds in illustrations of the 
principles the lecturer is seeking to enforce. Here 
are some of his leaders—John Knox, Lenin, Kemal 
Pasha, Cecil Rhodes, Booker Washington, Presidents 
Lincoln, Wilson, Roosevelt, and Masaryk ; Mussolini, 
Gandhi, Moody, Livingstone, Burns, Florence 
Nightingale, and many more—a motley throng, 
but each with a lesson for us to-day. 


Professor Frederick Anderson, of Stanford 
University, has edited ‘ Three Papers on the History 
and Language of the Hittites,’ by George Hempl, 
late Professor of Germanic Philology at the same 
University, and given to them the general title of 
Mediterranean Studies (Milford ; 7s. net). The first 
lecture deals with the prehistoric wanderings of the 
Hittite Greeks ; the second, with Hittite Doric, with 
special reference to the cuneiform tablets edited by 
Professor Delitzsch in 1914, which contain a glossary 
with Hittite translations of Sumerian and Assyrian 
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words; while the third lecture, on ‘ Cuneiform 
Hittite, gives a transcription and translation, with 
philological commentary, of (1) the Letter of King 
Amenophis im. of Egypt to King Tarcondorous of 
Arsama, and (2) the Song of Lappaios. The general 
thesis is that the Hittites were Greeks, and that 
Hittite is a form of Doric Greek, though much older 
than the Doric known to us, and difficult to recog- 
nize through being represented by a cuneiform 
system little adapted to do it justice. The tri- 
lingual glossary, when the meaning of the Sumerian 
and Accadian words is known, throws welcome light 
on Hittite, but Hempl believes that in not a few cases 
the meaning of the Hittite word will be determined 
by the Greek, and that this in its turn will deter- 
mine the meaning of the Sumerian and Accadian. 

Naturally, owing to the migrations, the Hellenic 
blood of the Hittites had not remained pure, and it 
would be idle to expect a close approximation to the 
classical Greek type. It is contended that the 
original home of the Greeks was probably Hungary, 
and that ‘ the Greek world was a great deal larger, 
Greek civilization was much older, and Greek speech 
broke up into dialects at a far earlier day than we 
have been led to suppose.’ This obviously compels 
a reconsideration of many problems, historical, 
ethnological, and even literary, such as the Homeric 
problem. Historians and philologists will find much 
food for thought in this very learned book. 


The Rev. J. MacBeath published some little time 
ago, through Messrs. Morgan & Scott, a collection 
of Sermons that were recognized to be not only 
thoroughly evangelical, but full of suggestive 
ideas. Each sermon in this volume dealt with one 
of the hills of God. This month Mr. MacBeath has 
published a book similar in intention and manner— 
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Wirginifus Cuerisque. 
The Six Senses. 
By THE REVEREND E. J. JENKINSON, GATESHEAD. 
‘Speak, Lord; for thy servant heareth.’—1 S 3°. 
[THERE are some people who say that we have 


only five senses, but they are very wrong indeed. 
We have six senses. All children know what the 
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grouping the sermons round the names of God— 
Jehovah-Jireh, Jehovah-Ropheka, Jehovah-Nissi, 
Jehovah-Mekadishkem, Jehovah-Shalom, Jehovah- 
Rohi, Jehovah-Tsidkenu, Jehovah-Shammah. The 
title is What is His Name ? (3s. 6d. net). We have 
pleasure in drawing attention to this unpretentious 
but stimulating little book by giving a sermon from 
it in ‘ The Christian Year ’—in an abridged form. 


We desire to call attention to a book on the 
religious education of children which stands out by 
comparison with similar books because of its con- 
spicuous merits: God and the Little Child, by Mrs. 
Elsie L. Spalding, B.A. (National Sunday School 
Union ; 2s. 6d. net). The book is crammed with 
common sense from one who is herself a mother, and 
a thoughtful and intelligent mother. Inasomewhat 
wide acquaintance with the literature of this subject 
we have not found any book so competent, so sug- 
gestive, so practically helpful. It ought to be in 
the hands of every mother, every teacher, and 
perhaps most ministers. This is not to say that all 
Mrs. Spalding’s opinions are right. But on point 
after point we find a healthy and sane attitude that ° 
has been derived from enlightened experience. Her 
first contention is the sound one, ‘ Begin with Jesus.’ 
In her second part she has a delightful series of 
chapters on pictures, prayer, Nature, music, the 
Bible, handwork, and so on. She dislikes the 
ordinary pictures of Jesus, with the weak, effeminate 
face, and says she does not know any satisfying 
picture of Him. Let her buy a copy of Titian’s 
‘Tribute Money,’ and she will find a perfectly 
satisfying presentation of both the strength and the 
tenderness of Jesus. In the last part of the book 
we have Mrs. Spalding’s renderings of stories of 
Jesus for little children. 


Study. 


first five are: taste, smell, hearing, touch, and 
sight. 

Now any one of these can decay from lack of 
use. If you do not put them into active use, they 
will get worse and worse. Any one of them might 
even vanish altogether. The writer of that charm- 
ing book, Feats on the Fiord, had the misfortune to 
lose her sense of taste. To her, both the bread and 
butter, and the cake which comes after, tasted alike. 
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It is also true that by exercising your senses 
they can be improved. When you look at the 
Plough—that little group of stars which goes by 
that name—you can only make out seven. One 
of these is a double star which can only be dis- 
tinguished by ordinary folks with a telescope. The 
Red Indians do not need such an instrument, for 
they can distinguish both stars with the naked eye. 
They call them, ‘The Old Squaw and her Papoose.’ 
That is what practice does for one. 

I have heard of a blind man who could, by sense 
of touch, so delicate had his finger-tips become, 
actually tell what the design of a wall-paper was. 
Another man, whose name was Grayson, could tell 
which tree twigs came from, just by chewing them, 
with his eyes shut. 

There was a detective who could hear the ticking 
of a man’s watch when the man was sitting at the 
other side of the room. 

All this is very wonderful, but it just shows how 
keen the first five of our senses can become when 
we give them plenty of exercise. 

When I was in Africa I saw a still more wonderful 
thing. I was crossing a place where there seemed 
to be no water at all, and as the sun was very hot 
indeed, I became very, very thirsty. A Kavirondo 
boy who was with me suddenly sniffed the air, and 
pointed to a place away from the path. ‘ Marji oko, 
he said, meaning that there was water over there. 
It was so, and I was able to get a good long drink. 
He had actually smelt water. 

How many boys and girls have noses as keen as 
that African’s ? 

Now I come to the sixth sense. It is not an 
outside one like the others: it is one that is inside 
you. It is the sense which tells you that God is 
talking to you. When God says, ‘Don’t do it; 
that is naughty,’ you call it conscience: and when 
God says, ‘Do that good turn ; it is a fine thing 
to do,’ then the Quakers call it a ‘ concern,’ 

Now this sense also can be improved by practice, 
or ruined by neglect. If you go on being naughty, 
when the voice inside you says ‘ Don’t,’ there will 
come a time when that voice becomes silent, and 
you will be a very wicked person indeed, and I don’t 
know what will happen to you. If on the other 
hand you listen every time the voice says, ‘ Don’t,’ 
and refrain; ‘Do, and put your good deed into 
action: then you will become as sharp of hearing 
with that sixth sense as little Samuel was, to whom 
the voice came so clearly that he actually thought 
that it was Eli calling him. Eli knew better, and 
told the boy to answer, ‘Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth.’ The old man’s advice was good, 
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and we should be very well advised to do the very 
same as little Samuel, oh, ever so long ago, in far 
Judea. 


The Scotch Collie Speaks. 


By tHe Reverend WittiAM Maxwei, MA, 
MONTROSE. 


‘Whom I serve with my spirit.’—Ro 1’. 


Our first school reader told us of the wonders of 
the Scotch collie. But to-day every district in 
Britain gives this wonderful creature the oppor- 
tunity of speaking for itself, and all classes from the 
Prime Minister to the most recent voter gather 
to see and listen and learn. ‘ Ben’ and ‘ Fly’ and 
‘Craig’ and ‘ Mirk’ are great names in the Collie 
world, and they are merely at the head of a long list 
which promises to give new surprises in sagacity 
and cleverness. 

How interesting it is to see those alert, keen, 
and obedient doggies doing wonders in their 
own sphere of finding, gathering, bringing home, 
penning, and separating the sheep! What do on 
teach us ? 

x. Obedience is Heaven’s first law with pe 
as with us. All are obedient when they 
hear their master and see him. But many fall 
out at the beginning because ‘ out of sight, out of 
mind’ and ‘ beyond hearing, beyond obeying.’ Such 
run over the hill eager and willing. When they 
find they are wrong they sit down and waste time. 
Their chance is gone before they can get a proper 
start. They have not mastered the law of obedience, 
and they must go bac k to school before they can get 
into the ‘ running’ for the first place. 

z. Even the onlooker knows the trained 
whenever he sees him start. He follows 
right course, makes a bee-line for the 
where he has to wait, and then waits orders. 
When the order is given he starts his sheep. One 
would think that there could not be much betw: 
dogs which are all perfect in obedience. But 
differences are great. Some are too far behi 
the flock to be able to turn the sheep in time. Others 
are too careful not to hurry the sheep, and 
they are generally quite good at working they are 
lost through the time-limit. Others excite 
sheep and cause them to run to and fro and 
the course. And so when the trial is over, it 
surprising to discover how many really great 
good dogs have fallen out by the way in spite 
their training and strict obedience. 

3. Which, then, is to come through all trish 
The dog which has the instinct to do the right thi 
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at the right time without having to be told. Such 


To ewes 


be provided for. 


I OO  _ 


a dog seems to know what it has to do. It there- 
fore goes about its work with understanding. It 
requires few orders. Only when it is in danger of 
missing a turn does it need an order. But the 
crucial test is in the penning. Then instinct, 
sagacity, and patience are tested. The expression 
of the sheep has to be studied. The readiness on 
the part of the sheep to be ‘ off and away’ must 
The slowness of the stubborn 
creatures to go into a closed pen must be taken into 
account. But silently, gently, slowly, and yet 
with a quite patient spirit of waiting and doing 
nothing rashly, the winning collie carries through 
its wonderful work and completes its mission in 
every detail, amidst the wonder and applause of the 
onlookers. More than obedience and more than 
orders are required. The instinct to do the right 
thing at the right time secures the victory and 
carries off the prize. In the Christian world we 
call this ‘ the spirit of obedience,’ and we, children, 
sing together : 


They that have My Spirit, 
These, saith He, are Mine. 


But the shepherd tells us something about the 
training of his prize-winning collie. Some dogs, he 
tells us, can never hope to excel. They don’t belong 
to the proper family. They have not the train- 
ing which successive generations give. The right 
‘blood’ is needed in the right dog. We call this 
‘heredity’ in the scientific world. The Bible 
speaks of it as a ‘something’ which dwells in 
* Abraham, Isaac, and Israel’ and in ‘ Lois, Eunice, 
and Timothy.’ In our own plain way we use the 


_ simple words, ‘ If you wish to train a child, you have 


: 


to begin a hundred years before it is born.’ 


The Cristian Year. 
SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Beauty and Strength: A Harvest Sermon. 


‘ And upon the top of the pillars was lily work ; so 
was the work of the pillars finished,’—1 KX 7". 


On this day of harvest thanksgiving let us get 
away for once from the more obvious suggestions 
of the harvest itself to the significance of the beauty 
of it. 

1. And to begin with, we must realize that the 
value of beauty is always in relation. The whole 
point of the symbolism of the text here is, not the 
am of beauty standing alone, but of beauty in its 
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relation to strength. At the top of the pillars was 
lily work: so was the work of the pillars jimished. 
Then the first business of the pillars was to be 
strong, 

‘He called the name of the one (pillar) Jachin, 
and of the other Boaz.’ And Jachin means ‘ He 
shall make firm,’ and Boaz means ‘In him is 
strength.’ In other words, the beauty was not an 
afterthought, a decoration hastily contrived to hide 
the stark ugliness of mere strength, The pillars 
were all cast in one: the beauty was part of the 
strength, And beauty is only valuable in relation 
to strength, 

Both Swinburne and ‘Tennyson could play with 
words as with jewels: and of the two, Swinburne 
was probably the greater master of words, His 
words are magic music. But there is something 
of the phosphorescence of decay about Swinburne, 
for he always lacked the moral strength of ‘Tenny- 
son. Dean Church, in his day an authority on 
Art and a keen observer of life, says somewhere, 
* Art for Art’s sake only has always resulted in the 
corruption of Art and the degradation of those who 
practise it or words to that effect, 

2. Let us apply this principle to the world in 
which we live, and especially the world at harvest» 
time. It is not necessary to enlarge at any length 
upon the impression that the world yields us of 
strength, The sheer strength of the sun’s heat, the 
incredible lifting power of it in evaporation ; the 
gravitational power of the sun’s mass ; the ceaseless 
pull of the moon on the tides alone, sufficient to 
work all the world’s machinery, if we knew how 
to utilize it; the fascinating and hitherto unsus- 
pected power*ol the ether-waves by which we can 
talk to America and hear concerts from Australia 
power so immense, as Professor Low has said, 
that within a generation or two it may avail to 
transform the whole life of the world; to supersede 
coal and oil, to run and light and heat our houses ; 
to propel our trains, our cars, our ships, ‘Truly, 
the pillars of the world—the cosmos-—-are cast 
in strength; a strength even as yet but dimly 
realized, 

But why should the harvest be beautiful? There 
is no utilitarian value in the beauty of the harvest- 
field ? 

In one of Conan Doyle’s ‘Sherlock Holmes’ 
stories—written many years ago in his agnostic 
days—the dour, machine-like mind of Sherlock 
Holmes is suddenly arrested by a bowl of flowers, 
He drops the murder and picks up a flower, ‘ Why 
this beauty ?’ he says, in effect. ‘ It is a mysterious 
world, a sordid world, full of unpleasant problems, 
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to our seeing. The power that produced us was 
bound to feed us: but He was not bound to give 
us flowers. Beauty is an extra. In a strange and 
bewildering world, my dear Watson, I see much to 
hope for in the flowers.’ 

Away back, far back, there was the struggle for 
existence—the cave-man and his grim, ceaseless war 
against the forces of Nature and the wild beasts. 
There was beauty there: but he could not see it. 
As Sir Oliver Lodge said lately, Beethoven and 
Chopin are only a noise toa dog. They would only 
be a noise to the cave-man. Similarly, the piled 
clouds in the beauty of the sunset would to the 
cave-man only be a frown on the brow of the god of 
the storm. But the beauty was there—waiting. 
And little by little came the beauty of mind which 
could appreciate and appraise the beauty of Nature. 
Probably it began, as Drummond suggests, with 
mother-love. And it grew and it grew until it 
became Christ-love ; until in man there was the lily 
work on the top of the pillars of strength ; until the 
most beautiful thing in the world is that beauty of 
the answering soul, apart from which the flower 
wastes its fragrance on the desert air. 

If beauty means anything, surely it means every- 
thing. It means love. It means that the power 
behind things loves beauty, is beautiful. We know 
all about the other side. But here the flowers are : 
here is the waving, golden corn: Christ has been, 
and Christ is. Slowly the great pillars of human 
strength and knowledge forged themselves—very 
grim and strong, but not at all beautiful, for example 
at Sinai; but the top of the pillar is lily work— 
Christ the head-stone of humanity. Out of all the 
grim struggle of strength, beauty at“the top of the 
column of human life—beauty of soul, beauty of 
love, beauty of perfect life. In Christ incarnate in a 
Divine-human life. Beauty as the last word about 
religion and man and God. 

The revolt of the world against institutional 
religion to-day is largely a revolt against a God 
who is strong but not beautiful. We are getting 
rid of the old Calvinism, though we must never 
forget the debt we owe to its moral force. But if 
Bishop Barnes is right that Christian theology has 
got to be restated from end to end, we have got to 
start with the doctrine of God—or rather, go back 
to the beginning and rediscover the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. That is primary 
and fundamental. And if we can’t make God 
beautiful, we may as well give up trying to make 
God credible in the world to-day. The world is 
revolting against ugliness; against ugly houses, 
and ugly shops, and ugly churches ; and above all 
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against ugly life, the appalling ugliness of the life 
of the masses. 

Christ made God beautiful—the Great Friend. 
‘Your Father knoweth . . . not a sparrow falls to 
the ground without your Father. If ye being evil 
know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more... your Father?’ ‘The God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ And—God 
forgive us !—we have made God terrible, angry, 
jealous, demanding His pound of flesh. But 
happily, we are improving our theology. Patching 
the old, however, is no good. The new wine simply 
bursts the old bottles. And yet it is not new. 
The true new theology is the oldest of all. What 
we have to do is to make our theology wholly and 
simply Christian, interpreting God, as Jesus always 
did, in terms of Himself. 

“At the top of the pillars was lily work: so was 
the work of the pillars finished ’—in Christ. Chris- 
tianity is the final religion, because it is Christ 
supremely who disclosed the lily work of love about 
the pillars of Divine strength. 

3. This principle is true, too—or should be true 
—of our own life, regarded in terms of the years. 
The true harvest of the years is beauty as the end 
and crown of along process. But if we were asked, 
When is human life most beautiful? many of us 
would say, rather wistfully, ‘In childhood.’ But 
childhood is beauty without strength as yet. And 
the supreme beauty of which human life is capable 
is surely that of the lily work at the top of the 
pillars. ‘So the work of the pillars is finished.’ 
The gathered wisdom of the years, moral conquest 
crowned with beauty: strength of character made 
missionary by the lily work of the tender chiselling 
and weathering of the years. How is it with us? 
With some, possibly—there is no lily work for the 
top of the pillars, for there are no pillars to hang it 
on or carve it on: the pillars have collapsed. But 
suppose we have held on. Is life growing grey 
with the hair, narrower, pinched, a little sordid 
and bitter? Of the boys who died in the war, 
Lawrence Binyon wrote : 


They shall not grow old as we who are left grow 
old, 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 


That is very beautiful, both in expression and 
conception. But is all the beauty with them? Is 
there only beauty in escaping ‘the years’? Do 
the years ‘condemn’? It depends. One re- 
members the man in Ibsen’s Master Builder who 
got so panicky because he heard the young knock- 
ing at the door. He needn’t have troubled. 
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Before the young have discovered how little they 
_know, they will be old themselves. We are born 
young really in order to learn how to be old—or 
‘Tather how not to be old. The secret of life, as 
Christ reveals and interprets it, is at its richest and 
-Tipest with the old—if it is true at all. 

_ At the top of the pillars is lily work: so the work 
of the pillars is finished. 


SEVENTEENTH SuNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Jehovah—Ropheka 
(‘ The Lord is thy Healer’). 
“T am the Lord that healeth thee.’-—Ex 15*°. 
“ He hath sent me to heal.’—Lk 4". 
“He healed them that had need of healing.’— 
~ Lk gt!. 

A new experience discovered a new name for 
God. The sweetening of the bitter waters of 
_ Marah by the casting in of a certain tree supplied 
" the parable of the new name. ‘I am the Lord 

that healeth thee.’ It is not likely that there was 
any magical or medicinal quality in the wood ; 
the miracle was attributed to the interposition of 
Jehovah, and it was used to illustrate the Divine 
intention to be the health and wholesomeness of 
Israel’s life. But there were conditions. ‘If thou 
wilt diligently hearken to the voice of the Lord thy 
God, and wilt do that which is right in his sight, 
and wilt give ear to his commandments, and keep 
all his statutes, I will put none of these diseases 
upon thee, which I have brought upon the 
Egyptians: for I am the Lord that healeth thee.’ 

The common usage of words has limited the 
reference of healing to bodily conditions. Israel’s 
experience of the plagues that fell upon Egypt 
and their own immunity from these plagues proved 
the Divine power over physical life, and would give 
easy currency to this watchword. But the idea 
of health and healing had in earlier times a much 
larger content. The word occurs in this greater 
sense in the Psalms: ‘I shall yet praise him who 
is the health of my countenance’ (Ps 42, 43); ‘ That 
thy way may be known upon earth, thy saving 
health among all nations’ (Ps 67"). Here God is 
accepted as the complete wholeness and whole- 
someness of existence, both for the individual life 
and for the whole world. Wycliffe and Tyndale use 
the word suggestively in our Lord’s saying to 
Zaccheus: ‘This day is health come to thine 
house.’ 

‘We live in a sick old world,’ says Barth, in The 
Word of God and the Word of Man, ‘ which cries 
1H. E. Brierley, Life Indeed, 65. 
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from its soul, out of its deepest need: Heal me, 
O Lord, and I shall be healed! In all men, who- 
ever and wherever and whatever and however 
they may be, there is a longing for exactly this 
which is here within the Bible.’ 

1. There is a sort of public condition that is 
sickness. The promise ‘I will heal their land’ 
(2 Ch 74), indicates that there existed a state 
of national unsoundness. Persia was described 
some time ago as ‘a sick old man.’ For long years 
it was the custom to speak of Turkey as ‘ the sick 
man,’ distempered, sullen, cruel. David Livingstone 
mourned ‘the open sore of Africa.’ The slave 
raids and the slave trade made deep wounds in the 
negro continent. With imperishable earnestness 
he called down the blessing of heaven upon all who 
would help to heal this sore that was not only 
draining the vitality of a race, but corrupting the 
moral values of the world. 

But Jesus saw the human malady on a bigger 
scale. He discerned the sickness of a universe, 
and He made Himself the world’s Physician. 

2. ‘I will heal their backsliding’’ (Hos 14*) runs 
another promise, affecting the inward state of a 
people’s life. It alludes to the spiritual condition 
of those who have gone back upon their vow, 
renounced their fealty and their faith. 

This depressed, impoverished condition of life is 
put in various impressive and illuminating ways. 
Jesus spoke of those who had put their hand to the 
plough and looked back ; the look back meant not 
only a twisted and irregular furrow, it revealed a 
distracted mind, a divided heart—divided between 
a tendency to go on and a disposition to go back ; 
it disclosed a life of unsatisfactory attachments, 
suffering from disorganized affections. 

He described other conditions in terms of a 
‘ smoking flax.’ The light of life was burning low : 
there was no cheerful flame, only a smouldering 
fire, or a guttering candle, or a spluttering lamp. 
And He said He would not put it out ; not because 
He liked the smoke, but because He could change 
it to a flame. He could give the languishing life 
a more wholesome vitality. 

He knew of others who resembled ‘a bruised 
reed.’ The music had gone out of life, the har- 
monies and radiances had ceased. The bruised 
reed of the shepherd will pipe no music to the 
flocks and hills. It had been bruised by the foot 
of the cattle, or by the frost, or by mishandling, by 
abuse or disuse. Anxiety, care, failure, sin stop 
the music of the soul ; they disturb and disorganize 
the whole life. But He will not destroy the pitiful 
thing. He will heal it ; He will repair and restore 
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every hurt that sin has made and renew the music 
of the soul. 

W. E. Henley was smitten with a great affliction. 
His doctors could do nothing for Him. But he 
heard of Lord Lister in Edinburgh, who was doing 
wonderful things. In exceeding weakness he went 
north and met Lister, whom he described as having 
‘the large placid brow, the soft lines of tranquil 
thought, the benign face, the faculties of patience 
and unyielding will, and his wise, rare smile, so 
sweet with certainties.’ Jesus had such sweetness 
of certainties that He did not always wait to be 
consulted. He went out to meet the ailments of 
men. ‘Wilt thou be made whole?’ He asked, and 
to the will that was prepared to take, He gave the 
power of healthful life. 

3. ‘I will restore health unto thee, and I will heal 
thee of thy wounds’ (Jer 30”) is a word that carries 
His skill to the inwardness of grief and care. ‘ He 
healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up their 
wounds’ (Ps 147°). 

It has been said that in the whole literature of 
spiritual destitution, there is no more pathetic 
story than that of Heine’s last glimpse of the Venus 
of Milo. It was the last day he was able to venture 
out. He made his way with difficulty to the 
Louvre. ‘I was utterly exhausted when I entered 
the lofty hall where the blessed goddess of Beauty 
stands on her pedestal. At her feet I lay a long 
time. I wept so passionately that a stone might 
have had compassion on me, therefore the goddess 
looked down compassionately, yet at the same 
time inconsolably, as though she would say, “ See 
you not that I have no arms, and that therefore I 
can give you no help ?”’’ : 

But the compassion of our God reaches to the 
bottom of our grief. His everlasting arms are 
underneath our brokenness. And He gives this 
consummate art to His disciples, even to the 
ebscure who in quiet ways prove that the healing 
of the world is in its nameless saints, to whom and 
through whom He restores the music lost awhile, 
and shows that 


Touched by a loving hand, wakened by kindness, 
Chords that were broken will vibrate once more. 


4. And once more His skill penetrates to the 
deeper places. He heals the wounds of the soul 
‘Heal my soul, for I have sinned against thee’ 
(Ps 414). This is the deepest wound of all, the 
worst malady. Here we can help one another least 
of all. 


Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
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Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 

If thou couldst . . . find her disease, 

And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 
I would applaud thee to the very echo, 
That should applaud again. 


But the court physician had no cure. This disease, 
he said, was beyond his practice. 

‘Let him come now to me, and he shall kno 
that there is a prophet in Israel,’ said Elisha when 
Naaman failed to find a cure at the hand of the 
king. ‘Bring him unto me,’ urged Jesus, when 
His disciples had no remedy for the afflicted child. 
Jehovah-Ropheka is able to save to the utter- 
most. When we meet Him all leprous with our 
sin, His smile is ‘ sweet with certainties.’ He meets 
our fears and sorrows, perplexities, and distresses 
with the joyful assurance of His power and the 
immediate experience of His peace. 


O Saviour Christ, Thou too art Man; 
Thou hast been troubled, tempted, tried ; 
Thy kind but searching glance can scan 
The very wounds that shame would hide. 


V4 


Thy touch has still its ancient power ; 
No word from Thee can fruitless fall: 
Hear in this solemn evening hour, 
And in Thy mercy heal us all+ 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Christian Progress. 


‘He calleth his own sheep by name, and leadeth 
them out. And when he putteth forth his own sheep, 
he goeth before them, and the sheep follow him.’— 
Ja 0%" 3. 


1. Although this passage on first reading appears 
to be concerned with the manner of Christian 
discipleship, on further study it yields a theory of 
Christian progress. Broadly, we may say there are 
three views of the evolution of mankind. 

There is the frankly rationalistic view, which 
takes no account of God and does not trust much to 
man. The movement of the world’s life is un- 
conscious, hapless, predetermined, and its ultimate 
purpose (if blind coercion can leave place for pur- 
pose) is in doubt. In any case, we are the sport of 
fate, and the blind gods neither appraise virtue nor 
reprobate vice. They are strictly non-moral, and, 

1 J. MacBeath, What is His Name ? 37. 
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to use a favourite word of one of this school, their 
power is an ‘ unweeting ’ power. 
_ It is impossible to withhold some tribute of 
astonished admiration from men who can go on 
doing their work under the shadow of such a creed. 
For it is a hopeless, pitiless, unbearable creed. 
Apart altogether from the fact that the mass of 
evidence is against it, human nature was no more 
‘built for such a creed than a stormy petrel was made 
for acage. Conscience, instinct, and aspiration cry 
out against this theory. The soul that is true to 
‘its own nature, and free from the sophistries of 
‘modern rationalism, demands a living God, sane 
and good, however dark His counsel, however 
stormy His discipline, however spacious His plan. 
God is the very element of our being, and our theory 
of progress must begin with Him. 
_ There is a second school which makes little 
_or nothing of God and a great deal of man. Accord- 
ing to this view, man is almost wholly the arbiter 
of his own fate. Humanity is the combatant, 
humanity is the path, humanity is the goal in this 
great onward march. No unseen powers mingle 
with the great endeavour, yet hope persists, because 
the life of man persists, and human capacities are 
‘rich. Humanity has already touched summits of 
Sheroism and sacrifice which redeem the annals of 
the race from sordidness and futility. One admires 
this pathetic trust in the instincts of the heart and 
the unaided reason to achieve the ends of progress. 
But on this theory also the outlook is vague and 
-foreshortened and without atmosphere. And we 
cannot work in a moral vacuum. 


I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
‘Singing at dawn on the alder bough. 

I brought him home, in his nest at even, 
He sings the song, but it cheers not now ; 
For I did not bring home the river and sky: 
He sang to my ear, they sang to my eye. 


Progress, life, movement, lose their meaning with- 
out environment. Rob humanity of its river and 
sky and its notes will soon become thin and querulous 
and sad. And the river of life for humanity is God, 
and the sky above humanity’s head is God. 

There is a third doctrine of the evolution 
of our race. It is the Christian doctrine, which 
declares that God is in the midst of us, that 
life is not an endless, reasonless ebb and flow, that 
God knows the way we take from the beginning to 
the end. The Christian theory of progress roots 
itself here. ‘ When he putteth forth his own sheep, 
he goeth before them, and the sheep follow him.’ 
He goeth before them, and the sheep follow Him. 
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There we have the whole promise of the future 
and the assurance that humanity will not be left 
comfortless, that some time progress will attain a 
worthy end and humanity will be one flock under 
one Shepherd. 

2. Here we have two primary conditions of 
progress. (1) Authentic Leadership ; (2) Adequate 
Influence. And having these, however perplexing 
may be the omens, the day will come when all flesh 
shall see the salvation of God. 

(1) Authentic Leadership—The leadership is 
authentic because it is the leadership of Christ, 
and about Christ we know these three things: 
Nothing human is alien to Him. It cannot be. 
He is catholic man in such a sense, such a degree, 
that we feel He must be more than man. ‘Ere 
earth gain her heavenly best, a God must mingle 
with the game.’ He has stepped into our company, 
the only Being the world knows whose sympathies 
span the ages, whose affinities run out to all races 
of men, who speaks in the accents of a timeless 
moral universe and breathes upon all to whom He 
comes the Presence of God. There is no factor in 
history which He does not know and understand. 
There is no bitter cry of all the years which He has 
not heard. There is no fear of man’s heart which 
He does not divine. There is no passion, however 
wild and ungovernable, which He does not gauge, 
and no beauty of soul anywhere undiscovered or 
unappreciated by Him. Human progress cannot 
rightly begin, certainly it cannot find its true 
direction and compelling genius, unless it be led, 
not by some teacher, however great, who is bound 
in the limitations of his own age, but by One who 
gathers into His heart every heaven-born instinct 
in our race, whose own heart is big enough, brave 
enough, Divine enough, to lead these instincts up 
to God and the world with them. Such a leader 
we claim is Christ. 

We know that the method of Christ’s leader- 
ship is the only method that ensures success. What 
is that method—tuition, persuasion, propagandism, 
judicial intervention? He uses them all. But 
His leadership authenticates itself by one supreme 
method. ‘He goeth before them.’ He is Him- 
self on the march. Soon after His resurrection one 
of His followers named Him the Prince of Life, head 
and guide of a great company of living souls. 
Christ is always ahead of the generations. If any 
man rise in some great moment to unimagined 
heights of sacrifice, he finds that Christ is already 
on the summit. If any man or woman is deter- 
mined not to be engulfed by some wave of sorrow, 
simply because they cannot understand all God’s 
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ways, at the first long sigh of resolute patience, 
they will find Him beside them. If any man or 
any Church, after lethargy and _ self-indulgence, 
awaken to the sufferings and needs of others, and 
set out on their mission of help, they will find 
Christ already at work in the abyss, evoking from 
those who are companions in misfortune mutual 
and pathetic kindnesses, which are sometimes the 
last witness left of God in victims of a vicious 
civilization or a crushing social order. Christianity 
is, indeed, a propaganda ; but most of all it is a 
Personality, and it is the contagion of personality 
on its unceasing and unwearying march that draws 
the generations on. 

We know, further, that He can never be 
turned back. No cause is forlorn if He is at its 
head. No principle of righteousness is going to 
be dropped irrevocably on the way if He is the 
leader of the world’s progress. No delay is. going 
to embarrass Him. It is only going to make His 
victory the more overwhelming and final when it 
comes. In every age He goes before every living 
soul that speaks of truth and honour and kindness 
and peace. He is with all that unifies, against all 
that disintegrates humanity. Therefore Christian 
progress, progress with Christ at the head of it, has 
the promise of to-morrow and of the imaginable 
future. 

(2) Adequate Influence——How is it that Christ 
may be trusted in the long run to draw all men 
unto Himself? Because of that law of spiritual 
attraction, that law of magnetic influence which 
ordains that lesser souls shall be drawn by the 
greater. 


Less or more. 
I suppose that I spake thus, 
When, have mercy, Lord, on us, 
The whole face turned upon me full, 
And I spread myself beneath it, 
As when the bleacher spreads to seethe it 
In the cleansing sun his wool, 
Steeps in the flood of noontide whiteness 
Some defiled, discoloured web, 
So lay I saturate with brightness, 
And when the flood began to ebb, 
Lo, I was walking light and swift 
With my senses settling fast and steadying, 
But my body caught up in the whirl and drift 
Of the vestures’ amplitude still eddying 
On just before me, still to be followed 
As it carried me after with its motion. 


Blind, stumbling, stupid, with the mist in our 
eyes and a great fear or a great shame in our hearts, 
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yet we cannot follow. He goeth before; that is 
all. And the strange thing is that the influence 
spreads, reincarnates itself in His followers, so that 
without violence or aggression, simply by going 
the way Christ has gone, others are brought to join 
in the march. It was nothing less than spiritual 
genius which led Horace Bushnell to find a sermon 
on unconscious influence, undesigned persuasive- 
ness, in the scene on the threshold of the sepulchre, 
when the breathless race had been followed by a 
moment of trembling awe. Then Peter went in— 
“Then went in also that other disciple. A man 
may be very conscious of weakness and inadequacy, 
so conscious that he never dares to speak his faith. 
But he strives to live the life. Humbly and honour- 
ably he tries to do the will of Christ. And the day 
may come when a friend will steal to his side and 
say, ‘I want to walk your way and to rest on your 
strength.’ We say that the Church must have its 
evangelists, its teachers, its visitors, its learned and 
scholarly minds, its mystic souls, and we are right. 
But in the end, what can these pioneers effect 
unless the great main stream of the Christian army 
simply move, with measured, unhastening, but 
irresistible advance, the way Christ leads? This 
is progress. This is expansion. This is victory. 
And Christ’s influence is adequate for it all. 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Soul that Sinneth. 


‘ The soul that sinneth, it shall die. The son shall 
not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the 
father bear the iniquity of the son: the righteousness 
of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wicked- 
ness of the wicked shall be upon him.’—Ezk 18”. 


The revelation of God is the path of the just, 
which is as the shining light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day. Our text marks a 
clear stage in the growth of the revelation in Old 
Testament times. 

Modern peoples are made up of men, and each of 
them answers for his own doings and no one else’s. 
If a man commits a crime, we never dream of 
punishing his father or his son, unless he had a 
share in the crime. But ancient peoples were made 
up of families, and each family answered for its own 
doings. A man owned his family, and they were 
looked on rather as a part of him than as different 
persons. Thus when Achan was stoned for his 
evil deeds, his children were stoned along with him, 
because they were a part of him, and it was not 

1A. Connell, The Endless Quest, 284. 
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thought right that any part of so wicked a man 
should escape punishment. 

Presently they got glimpses of something better. 
Weare told, as if it was unusual, that when Amaziah, 
king of Judah, put to death the men who had slain 
his father, he did not slay the children of the 
murderers. If such was already the Law, it had 
plainly been very little obeyed. However, they 
began to see more and more clearly that every man 
must bear his own burden of sin. But old beliefs 
die slowly, and two hundred years later there was 
still a wicked proverb: ‘The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.’ Then comes one of the great scenes of 
history. Ezekiel demolished that proverb for ever. 
_ There is no passage in the whole Bible where God 
protests with more vivid indignation that men 
slander Him. 

Ezekiel’s work was thoroughly done. From that 
day to this, neither Jew nor Christian has openly 
denied that the guilt of a man’s sin is entirely his 
own. The suffering it causes may fall on the 
innocent, and commonly does, and the shame of it 
may be far more keenly felt by one who loves the 
sinner than by the sinner himself; but its guilt 
no power in heaven or earth can transfer to another. 
The soul that sinneth, that soul shall die, and not 
‘another, saith the Lord. 

Can words be plainer? Yet old ideas die 
slowly. Many a man who piously assents to 
Ezekiel’s teaching holds beliefs entirely contrary 
to it. 

Take, as an example, the grossest case of all— 
the profane and wicked doctrine of the Church of 
Rome, that saints often do more than earn their 
own salvation, and that their surplus merits may 
be sold to sinners. The Church of England says 
that this cannot be taught without arrogancy and 
impiety, for Christ saith plainly, ‘ When ye have 
done all that are commanded to you, say, We 
are unprofitable servants.’ And hear God’s word 
again: ‘Though Noah, Daniel, and Job were in the 
land that sinneth, as I live, saith the Lord God, 
they shall deliver neither son nor daughter: they 
shall but deliver their own souls by their righteous- 
ness.’ The arrogant and impious doctrine not only 
contradicts Christ, but cuts up by the roots the 
very idea of holiness in God or man. 

There is no room for a full discussion of the 
bearing of God’s words in Ezekiel on the doctrine 
of the Atonement, but they seem to sweep away 
every theory that Christ our Saviour bore the 
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punishment of sin in our place. It is true that He 
bore the sin of many; that He was offered once 
for all to bear, or rather to carry up, the sins of 
many; that He bore our sins, or rather carried 
them up, to the Cross. But what He bears is sin, 
not its punishment. The idea of all three passages 
is the same: that He carried up sin or sins as a 
heavy burden to the altar—and the only Christian 
altar is the Cross—and there did away with them 
for ever. ‘For the transgression of my people 
was he stricken, but not with its punishment ; for 
God is not unrighteous, to visit the sins of sinners 
on Him that knew not sin. Yet it pleased the 
Lord to bruise Him and to put Him to grief, because 
it was fitting that He who brings many sons to 
glory should make the captain of their salvation 
perfect through sufferings. 

It was not possible that the sinless Lord should 
bear a load hike ours of guilt and punishment : what 
He bore was the burden of suffering and sorrow laid 
on Him by the sin of the world. We may get a 
faint idea of that burden by the suffering and sorrow 
of a saint who wears himself out in ministering to 
some modern Sodom ; but we must not measure it 
by this. The holiest of saints is dull and slow with 
sin, where the Lord saw clear and straight. The 
love of the holiest saint is limited by sin; but the 
Lord’s was love Divine poured out in unceasing 
and unstinted flow, a love that was never over- 
come by misery or vileness, a love that embraced 
all nations of the earth in all generations. 

The soul that sinneth, it shall die. The law that 
death is the wages of sin is not a thing which 
almighty power might have ordered otherwise. It 
is rooted in the nature of things because it is rooted 
in God’s own nature, and with Him is the fountain 
of life, for sin is separation from Him. Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but the word of the Lord 
which came to Ezekiel shall not pass away. So 
long as sin endures, death must be its wages—not 
only the death of the body, but the anguish from 
which our mortal body shields us for the present, 
the anguish of spiritual destruction from the 
presence of the Lord and from the glory of His 
might. Wherefore let us turn ourselves and live. 
Let us turn to the Lord our God with all our hearts, 
for He is our Father, and He will abundantly 
pardon. Yea, He hath already pardoned us in 
Jesus Christ our Lord, if only we will arise and go 
to Him, and take our place as sons of God for ever- 
more.! 

1H. M. Gwatkin, The Sacrifice of Thankfulness, 69. 
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A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION. 


By THE RIGHT REVEREND Lewis B. RApForp, D.D., BisHop oF GOULBURN, 


THERE is something not merely fascinating but 
fruitful in the study of the ways in which trans- 
lators and commentators have interpreted the 
words of the Hebrew poet-saint. Two vivid im- 
pressions are left upon the mind of the student. 
The first is that the spiritual benefit derived through 
the words of the psalmist is often derived largely 
from the imagination and intuition of the reader. 
There is an inspiration of language as well as of 
thought. The words in which the translators have 
given us the psalm have a double life. They draw 
from the Hebrew original something of the soul of 
the writer and his day ; but they also bring to their 
task something of the soul of the translator and his 
generation. They convey the spiritual experience 
of the psalmist ; but they bring to light also the 
spiritual experience of the reader of the psalm. 
The second impression is that spiritual truth is 
often suggested and spiritual experience enriched 
by a rendering which is linguistically incorrect. 
Behind the latest and truest translation—and such 
is the Revised Version on most points—there lies a 
long history of variations and errors, ancient and 
medieval, some of them surviving in the Prayer- 
Book version, which are revealed and rejected by 
the touchstone of modern scholarship. Yet the 
history of devotional experience proves that souls 
have caught glimpses of God’s truth through errors 
of interpretation. The emergence of spiritual truth 
through literary error only deepens our conviction 
and widens our conception of the inspiration of the 
Bible. The Word of God is richer and stronger 
than the words of men in which it is enshrined and 
conveyed. Devout souls have missed the food 
which those words were meant to convey; but 
they have found other food in and round those 
words, and that other food also has been a very 
Word of God. 

The theme of the eighty-fourth psalm is the joy 
of God’s house. The point of view is that of the 
faithful Israelite far away from the Temple. It is 
not clear whether the psalm was written away from 
Jerusalem out of the writer’s actual hunger for the 
worship of the sacred courts, or written in Jerusalem 
as a retrospect or an imaginary picture of the feel- 
ings of the exile or pilgrim. Nor can we determine 
the historical occasion of the psalm. ‘ Look upon 


the face of thine anointed’ may be a reference to 

the king as the Divinely appointed leader of the 

nation’s life, but there is no evidence to suggest any | 
particular king. David is out of the question, for — 
the house of God is evidently not the Tabernacle but 

the Temple. Still less, therefore, can the psalm 

be a psalm of David’s own writing, when he was 

banished by the rebellion of Absalom and longing 

from afar for the peace of the sanctuary. 

I. The first stanza (1-4) represents the hungry 
cry of the devout exile, or the Israelite living too 
far from Jerusalem to visit the Temple—envying 
the very birds that nest round the sanctuary, and 
the ministers who officiate or the worshippers who 
attend regularly at the services. 


How dear is thy dwelling-place, O Lord of hosts. 

My soul hath pined, yea, even fainted for the courts 
of the Lord : 

My heart and my flesh cry out unto the living God. ~ 

Yea, the sparrow hath found her a house, 2 

And the swallow a nest for herself where she hath 
laid her young, | 

Even (or, by) thine altars, O Lord of hosts, my King 
and my God. 

Happy are they that dwell in thy house: 

They will be always singing thy praise. 


The psalm is entitled ‘a Psalm of the sons of 
Korah.’ Dr. Plumptre suggested that it was 
perhaps written by a Levite, or company of Levites, 
of the family of Korah, hindered by the Syrian 
invasion under Sennacherib from going up to 
Jerusalem to take their turn in the Temple services. 
There is something specially appropriate in that — 
case in the familiar reminiscence of the birds in the 
eaves of the Temple courts, and again in the joy 
of humble service on the part of ‘a doorkeeper in — 
the house of my God,’ for the sons of Korah were — 
the ‘keepers of the gate’ of the Tabernacle in 
David’s time, and probably held similar office in — 
the Temple. But these touches are only sug- 
gestive, not conclusive. Whether the psalmist be 
a Temple minister or not, he has gone deep down — 
to the experience of the devout worshipper—priest, 
levite, or layman. j 

There are two difficulties to note in this stanza. 
(t) The AV, ‘crieth out for the living God,’ is in — 
harmony with the preceding idea of intense longing. — 
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_ But the word translated ‘cry’ usually denotes an 
utterance of joy. The RV, ‘cry out unto the living 
God,’ is ambiguous: it might mean the cry of 
spiritual hunger or merely of prayer in general. 
The RV margin, ‘sing for joy,’ is truer than the 
PB version, ‘rejoice in the living God,’ for the 
Hebrew word marks not merely a sense but a voice 
of gladness, e.g. the singing of a pilgrim band on 
its way, or the cheering on its arrival. Cheyne 
translates ‘my heart and my flesh ring out their 
joy unto the living God.’ Body and soul unite in 
the joy of life and worship. But how is this present 
tense to be reconciled with the soul-hunger of the 
distant exile in the earlier part of the verse ? The 
perfect tense, ‘hath pined, fainted,’ may be the 
recollection of a craving now past and almost lost 
in the delight of satisfaction ; or the joy may be 
partly the joy of memory and partly the joy of 
anticipation, either or both intermingling with the 
sadness of exile. 

(2) The other difficulty is the self-made difficulty 
of the unimaginative critic who insists that ‘ altars 
were places for sacrifices made by fire, and not 
places to which birds would resort,’ and proceeds 
to reconstruct the sentence accordingly. One 
critic makes ‘thine altars’ an exclamation, 7.e. 
“would that I could find a home at thine altars.’ 
Another shifts the altars into the next verse— 
“happy are they that dwell in thy house (by) thine 
altars,’ or ‘at thy altars they praise thee for ever.’ 
The last reconstruction involves transposing the 
whole line, ‘ happy are they that dwell in thy house,’ 
to the very end of the stanza. The result is cer- 
tainly symmetrical, if the further step is taken of 
violently transposing the second beatitude, ‘happy 
is the man whose strength is in thee,’ from the 
beginning to the end of the second stanza. The 
three stanzas then end with three uniform beati- 
tudes : 


Happy are they that dwell in thy house. 
Happy is the man whose strength is in thee. 
Happy is the man that trusteth in thee. 


It looks pretty when these three lines are printed 
as refrains to their respective stanzas. But the 
dislocations leave the stanzas abrupt and jerky ; 
and they imply a gratuitously large accusation of 
carelessness on the part of the scribes who copied 
the manuscripts and have to be made responsible 
for the mistakes which the critics have discovered. 
Incidentally also the removal of the altars to 
another verse leaves the poor birds homeless or 
their home unplaced. And all this disturbance is 
te by the blind wisdom that would confine 
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the psalmist to a rigid literalism. Obviously the 
altar stands for the Temple, with its tree-lined 
precincts and its inviting eaves. ‘ Still the swallow 
seeks the Temple enclosure at Jerusalem, and the 
Mosque of Omar, as a secure and safe nesting- 
place’ (Tristram, Nat. Hist. of Bible, p. 206). A 
village priest would not let swallows nest on his 
altar or even inside his chancel. But when the 
swallow that nests in the ivy on the chancel wall 
comes sweeping through the window to perch on 
the reredos, his thoughts fly irresistibly to the 
psalmist’s picture. It is difficult to avoid the 
impression that the critic has so fallen in love with 
his own scheme of metrical and symmetrical 
analysis of the psalms that he cannot abide a psalm 
which breaks his rules, but must torture it into 
obedience. 

II. The second stanza strikes another note—the 
happiness of the pilgrim. There are all sorts of 
happiness in religion. There is the happiness of 
possession ; this is for priest and people within 
constant reach of the spiritual privileges of the 
Temple. And there is the happiness of persever- 
ance ; this is for the pilgrim making his toilsome 
journey through the desert to the Holy City. 


Happy is the man whose strength is in thee: 
In their hearts are the highways. 


The PB version (taken from the Great Bible of 
1540) has ‘in whose heart are thy ways.’ (1) This 
suggests the idea of ways of conduct ; God’s ways, 
z.e. God’s laws for human life, are chosen and laid 
down firmly in their heart. The idea may have 
come from Luther’s version, von Herzen Dir nach- 
wandeln, ‘they walk after thee with their whole 
heart.’ The same Hebrew word mesillah is used 
metaphorically in Pr 151%, ‘ the path of the upright 
is made an highway,’ and 161”, ‘the highway of 
the upright is to depart from evil.’ Compare the 
partial parallels of Ps 37%, ‘the law of his God is 
in his heart; none of his steps shall slide,’ and 
Is 517, ‘ the people in whose heart is my law.’ 

(2) On the other hand, ‘ thy ways’ might mean 
God’s ways of preparing for the fulfilment of His 
purpose, z.e. they love to meditate on God’s ways 
of dealing with mankind ; cf. perhaps Is 40%, ‘ cast 
up a highway for our God.’ 

But there is no ‘ thy’ in the Hebrew, which has 
simply ‘in their heart (are the) highways.’ These 
mesilloth are literal highways, not city lanes or 
streets, but wide roads leading to the city, as in 
Is 621°, ‘ prepare ye the way of the people ; cast up 
the highway ’ for the return to Jerusalem from the 
Exile. The Septuagint has seized the right idea, 
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‘he purposed goings-up (a4vaBaces) in his heart,’ 
and the Vulgate follows suit : ascensiones in corde 
suo disposuit. Wycliffe adhered closely to the 
Vulgate: ‘he hath disposid (marg. ordeyned) 
stiyngis (cf. Germ. steigung, Norwegian stige, 1.e. 
ascent) in his herte in the valei of teeris.’ The 
Genevan Version of 1560 followed exactly the Great 
Bible of 1540. The AV of 1611 is ambiguous: ‘in 
whose hearts are the ways of them.’ It was the 
RV of 1884 which first added the necessary explana- 
tion: ‘in whose heart are the highways to Zion.’ 
The Norwegian Psalter curiously inverts the 
sentence, ‘whose heart stands upon (z.e. is fixed 
upon) the made roads,’ but adds a happy marginal 
note, d.e. Veiene til Guds Hus, ‘1.e. roads to God’s 
house.’ Various critics have tried to improve the 
Hebrew text. Baentsch thinks that the LXX 
avaBdaoes represents a variant reading of the Hebrew, 
viz. maaloth, i.e. ascents, the steps leading up to 
the Temple courts. Cheyne interpolates imaginary 
words to eke out the text: ‘(they go as pilgrims 
on) the highways (with gladness) in their hearts.’ 
There is no need or excuse for such drastic treat- 
ment. The two Hebrew words ‘ in-their-heart the- 
highways’ give a perfectly intelligible meaning as 
they stand. The absent Israelite keeps vividly in 
mind the highways that lead home to Zion. He is 
always remembering them as he saw them last, or 
already contemplating them as he sees them in the 
hope of the future. He may be the exile anticipat- 
ing the return from captivity, cf. Jer 31%, ‘set 
thine heart toward the highway, even the way 
which thou wentest’ (into exile), or the pilgrim 
looking forward to the broad way which lies beyond 
the first desert stages of his journey to the festival. 
In either case, the highways are always in his mind, 
first as a purpose on which his heart is set, then as 
a support on which his heart is stayed. Perhaps 
the authors of the Targum, the traditional Chaldee 
interpretation, were not mistaking the word, but 
only paraphrasing the sense when they wrote, ‘in 
whose hearts is confidence.’ No danger or hardship 
can banish or blur the inward vision of the distant 
white road on which the traveller has staked his 
faith. 


Who going through the vale of misery use it for a 
well ; 
And the pools are filled with water. 


So runs the PB version. AV has the valley of Baca; 
RV, valley of Weeping; RV margin, ‘ or, balsam 
trees; Heb. Baca. See 2S 5%’ The ‘vale of 
misery,’ which has passed through Christian hymns 
into common parlance as a description of this life 
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on earth, is a legacy through the Vulgate zn valle 
lacrymarum (Wyclif, in the valei of teeris) from the 
LXX év ty KotAads Tod KAavOpOvos, 7.e. the vale of 
lamentation. The Greek translator evidently took 
the Hebrew word bakha as a form of the verb 
bakhah, ‘to weep.’ Renan saw a reference to a 
valley between the Jordan and Jerusalem in which 
a stream of water flows from the rock, ‘ the valley 
of trickling waters.’ But the valley of the psalmist, 
real or imaginary, was a dry valley; that is the 
point of the moral. Probably the name comes from 
the bakha tree, translated mulberry tree in 2 S 573, 
where it is the name of the place of David’s victory 
over the Philistines. More probably the bakha is 
the balsam tree (RV marg. 2 S 5%), called the 
weeping-tree from its exuding ‘tears’ of gum. It 
grows in arid valleys, and the name ‘ bakha valley’ 
may have been the name of a particular valley or a 
standing description of waterless valleys in general. 
Of course the name may have gathered round itself 
associations of human weeping, either from some 
disaster which befell there or from the general 
memory of sufferings by the way. Or pious fancy 
might suggest weeping as the etymological explana- 
tion of the word. Some scholars identify the Baca 
valley of the psalm with Bochim, i.e. weepers, the 
valley so named from the weeping of the Israelites 
over the angel’s warning in Jg 2° ; cf. Allon-bachuth, 
the oak of weeping, the burial-place of Rebekah’s 
nurse (Gn 35°). Here in the psalm, however, the 
dominant idea is the barren dryness of the natural 
scene. The pilgrim’s faith makes the dry desert ‘a 
place of springs,’ RV. In Is 357 it is the power of 
God that makes ‘ the glowing sand become a pool, 
and the thirsty ground springs of water,’ a fit 
environment for the restored nation. Here it is 
the faith of the pilgrim that works the miracle, and 
sustains his soul with living water through the 
barren stages of his journey, until his perseverance 
is rewarded by the rain from heaven. 

The LXX version went off at a tangent, mis- 
taking the Heb. ma‘yan (‘ well’ or spring) for maon 
(‘a habitation ’), a difference of a single stroke in 
one Hebrew letter, and translating the phrase into 
cis rorov dv ero, ‘he purposed in his heart going 
up in (through) the valley of weeping to the place 
which he appointed, 1.e. the place of worship which 
God had appointed. The pilgrim’s purpose draws 
its motive and its support from the conviction that 
Jerusalem is the sacred city of God’s choice—a 
sound idea, though not to be got out of the Hebrew 
text. Luther went back rightly to the Hebrew, — 
machen daselbst Brunnen, t.e. ‘and make springs 
even there,’ 
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The water in this verse may be a literal reference 


- to actual rain, the breaking of the drought ; but it 


; 
: 
; 


may rather be a metaphor for the comfort of God’s 
presence realized by the trustful pilgrim. The 
sentence itself has had a chequered career. (1) The 
LXX confused the word moreh (‘early rain’) with 
the word moreh (‘ giver or teacher of the law’), and 
translated the line kai yap edAoyias Sic 6 vopoberay, 
followed by the Vulgate, etenim benedictionem dabit 
legislator, which appears again in Wycliffe’s ‘ for the 
zyuer (giver) of the lawe schal zyue (give) blessing.’ 
Jerome’s version ran, benedictionibus amicietur 
doctor, and Luther adopted this rendering, but in 
the plural, die Lehrer werden mit viel Segen gesch- 


_ miickt, ‘the teachers shall be clothed with much 
blessing.’ An interesting passage-of-arms took 
_ place over this verse between Romanist and Pro- 


testant scholars. In 1582 Gregory Martin, reader 


in Divinity at the English Romanist college at 
_ Rheims, wrote a book on the corruption of Scripture 
_ by ‘ the Heretikes of our daies, specially the English 


- Sectaries.’ 


He appealed to the authority of Jerome 
in defence of the rendering ‘ teacher,’ interpreted as 
a prophecy of Christ, ‘where you with the latter 


_rabbins, the enemies of Christ, translate “ the rain 


covereth the pools” (Geneva Version of 1560). 
What cold stuff is this in respect of that other trans- 
lation so clearly pointing to Christ our Master and 
Doctor!’ William Fulke, Master of Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, replied in 1583 with ‘ A Defense 
of the sincere and true translations,’ etc., in which 
he lays down the sound principle that it is ‘not 
safe for the strengthening of our faith to draw 
places of Scripture unto Christ which by the Holy 
Ghost had another meaning: so shall the Jews 
laugh us to scorn: and the faith of the ignorant, 
which is grounded upon such translation, if it shall 
be opened unto them that it is untrue, shall be 
mightily shaken, and brought in doubt of all other 
places of Scripture applied to the like end.’ In 
this psalm, he insists, ‘where the prophet com- 
mendeth the courage of the people that travelled 
to Jerusalem through the deserts and dry places 
that wanted water, it is most apt to understand 
that God filled their pits with rain for their comfort. 
This, how cold soever it is counted of you that care 
not whereon faith should be grounded, yet it is a 
hundred times more comfortable, to a godly con- 
science that desireth to be established in truth, than 
any violent wresting of the Scripture from the true 
and the natural sense to any other interpretation, 
how good in show soever it may be.’ 

(2) Fulke was right in defending the rain. But 
the English versions from Coverdale to the AV went 
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wrong over the pools. Pools is the English for 
berekoth, but the Hebrew text has berakoth, which 
means blessings. The RV has at last given us the 
true translation: ‘ yea, the early rain covereth it 
(i.e. the dry valley) with blessings.’ Clotheth would 
have been as correct, and more vivid. 

But so much for translation; now for inter- 
pretation. What is the rain? It may mean 
actual rain, the early showers with which God 
rewards the perseverance of the traveller whose 
faith has sustained his body through the dry stages 
of his hard journey. But it is more probably 
a continuation of the metaphor of the springs. 
Both springs and rain are ‘the inward subjective 
miracles wrought by faith,’ which transform earth 
and sky. The pilgrim’s faith is ‘a staff of Moses 
to draw water from the rock’ (Cheyne); it also 
paints the bare valley with the blessings of Divine 
comfort, ‘ the flowers of the inner landscape, faith, 
hope, and love.’ This is no mirage that vanishes 
and leaves thirst all the thirstier for the momentary 
relief of an imaginary glimpse of water ahead. It 
is a spiritual reality which conquers bodily suffering 
and transforms barren sight. ‘Man doth not live 
by bread alone,’ or by water alone, ‘ but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God,’ 
But surely Cheyne is mistaken in regarding the 
springs and the rain as both similarly subjective. 
Springs and rain are alike spiritual here ; but the 
springs are subjective, the rain is objective. Faith 
finds springs on earth ; God sends rain from heaven. 
The rain is the comfort which God gives in response 
to the faith which looks up to receive a comfort not 
found below. To pursue the figure a step farther, 
the springs are indeed the result of past rain, and 
faith is faithless if it looks not around to find the 
goodness of God, the grace of Christ, the gifts of 
the Spirit, working out under and through the 
things of this life which have been penetrated by 
the power of God, their creator and preserver, who 
has made matter the instrument of spirit. But 
faith is equally faithless if it looks not also upward 
for the present renewal and the immediate revela- 
tion which come down from above. God is im- 
manent, but also from first to last transcendent. 
The Church is at once the heritage of past experience 
and the home of present inspiration. 


They will go from strength to strength : 
And every one of them appeareth before God in Zion. 


From strength to strength represents exactly the 
Hebrew me-chayil el-chayil, LXX x duvdpews «is 
divamv, Vulg. de virtute in virtutem, whence comes 
Wycliffe’s fro vertue in to vertue. Jerome is more 
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accurate: de fortitudine in fortitudinem. It is not 
a question of moral character but of physical 
strength. The pilgrims gain instead of losing vigour 
as they draw near to their goal : ‘ fatigue is banished 
by the prospect of appearing before God in Zion’ 
(Cheyne). Luther paraphrases: ‘they gain one 
victory after another’ (Sze erhalten einen Sieg nach 
dem andern)—apparently a suggestion of conflicts 
with raiders or robbers by the way, or perhaps 
merely of obstacles overcome. There is, however, 
a variant reading which found favour with Rabbi 
Jehuda of old, with Bishop Horsley a century ago, 
and recently with Baentsch, viz. me-chel el-chel, 
‘from battlement to battlement.’ Dr. Briggs (Int. 
Crit. Comm.) interprets this of the pilgrims passing 
from one walled town to another for protection on 
their way, or from tower to tower as they pass from 
the gates of Jerusalem to the Temple. But the 
traditional Hebrew text agrees better with other 
passages of Scripture which speak of the renewal 
of strength for those who go on God’s business, e.g. 
Is 40%, ‘ they that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength.’ Christian parallels occur to mind 
at once. ‘ Of his fulness we all received, and grace 
for grace’ (Jn 116)—grace used aright is rewarded 
by the giving of fresh grace. ‘Weall... are trans- 
formed into the same image from glory to glory’ 
(2 Co 338). The gospel is a revelation of ‘a righteous- 
ness of God from faith to faith’ (Ro 11”). The first 
two of these parallels sound like an echo, only a 
deeper echo, of a later line in this psalm, ‘ the Lord 
will give grace and glory.’ Perhaps, after all, 
Wycliffe’s from vertue in to vertue was not an over- 
literal rendering of the Vulgate virtus in the sense 
of manly vigour, but a suggestion of the growth of 
spiritual strength, a mystical interpretation of the 
bodily refreshment in the text before him. 

There remains still one interesting question of 
translation. The Hebrew of the latter half of this 
verse has simply, ‘ shall appear unto God in Zion.’ 
The verb is in the singular, and there is no subject 
to the verb. The LXX translator read &-elohim, 
unto God, as though it were él-elohim, God of gods, 
and rendered it 6¢@yoera 6 Geos t&v Oedy ev Suv, 
whence the Vulgate widebitur Deus deorum. Cover- 
dale followed this in his first version in 1535, ‘ and 
so the God of gods appeareth unto them in Sion.’ 
Matthew’s Bible in 1537 restored the true order of 
the Hebrew, but retained both & (unto) and él (God) 
—‘unto the God of gods appeareth (every one of 
them) in Sion.’ Coverdale kept this rendering in 
the Great Bible of 1540. The intrusive é) was 
dropped in the Genevan Version and the AV, ‘ every 
one of them appeareth in Zion before God,’ and in 
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the still better RV, ‘ appeareth before God in Zion.’ 
‘ Appearing before God ’ was the regular expression 
for a visit to the Temple at the great festivals. 
The addition of ‘every one of them’ is justified, 
and in fact required by the singular verb ‘ ap- 
peareth.’ Not one pilgrim faints or falls by the 
way. Luther makes the pilgrims ‘ win one victory 
after another, so that man must see that the true God 
is in Zion.’ This paraphrase is true in substance. 
The triumph of the pilgrims over a succession 
of difficulties and dangers is a witness to the 
supremacy of their God. So, too, the most irrefut- 
able evidence of the Christian religion les in its 
spiritual victories, in the winning through of Chris- 
tian men to the goal of their moral destiny. But 
Luther’s rendering is not to be got out of the Hebrew. 
And it stands alone ; no translator repeated Luther’s 
splendid error. 

And so the stanza passes to its close with the 
prayer of the pilgrims as they stand at last in the 
Temple courts. ‘O Lord of hosts’ is the true 
refrain. It came at the end of the first stanza. It 
comes again at the end of the third. Yet it may be 
that the cry, 


O Lord God of hosts, hear my prayer, 
Give ear, O God of Jacob, 


is not the prayer of the pilgrim band in the Temple, 
but the prayer of the lonely psalmist. He has pro- 
nounced his two beatitudes—the blessedness of the 
people who tread the Temple courts continually, 
the blessedness of the pilgrims who travel to its 
great festivals. ‘Now he pours out a prayer for 
himself, that he, though distant, may share the 
same blessing’ (Perowne). The singular ‘ my 
prayer’ is certainly more intelligible here as the 
psalmist’s personal petition than on the supposition 
that he is speaking in the person of the leader of 
the pilgrim band. 

III. The third stanza is less of a unity than the 
first or the second. It begins with the prayer of 
the pilgrims apparently for the king, perhaps a 
king whose reforming zeal made him dear to the 
faithful few : 


Behold, O God, our shield, 
And look upon the face of thine anointed, 


t.e. accept his person. Shield is a common descrip- 
tion of God as the protector of His people. But 
some scholars render the line, ‘O God, behold our 
shield.’ The king was the embodiment of the 
nation’s hope of safety as well as the bearer of a 
Divine commission of authority. There is no need 
to see here any thought of ‘ The Anointed,’ the 
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‘Messiah, of whom the best king was but a type and 
:a prophecy. 

Then the psalmist passes to the recital of the 
blessings of true devotion : 


‘Surely a day in thy courts is better than a thousand 


“ordinary days in the world outside. He is returning 
‘to his first thought, the happiness of nearness to 


_ the promised presence of God in His house : 


I would rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my 
God 
‘Than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 


‘The idea is clearly that the poorest place in the 
‘precincts of God’s house is far better than the 
‘proudest place in the society of a godless world 
outside. But as the doorkeeper, ‘the keeper of 
the threshold,’ was an official of high trust, we must 
either interpret doorkeeper to mean the lowest under- 
‘servant of the Temple guardian, or, better still, go 
back to the simple words of the Hebrew, be at the 
threshold (AV marg. sit, RV stand), and interpret 
them of a lowly suppliant, like the publican 
of the Lord’s parable. The LXX boldly says 
wapappurreteOar, ‘lie prostrate, and the Vulgate 
abjectus esse. 


For the Lord God is a sun and a shield. 


Commentators point out that this is the only place 
in the Old Testament where God is directly called a 
‘sun, ‘ though the ideas conveyed by the metaphor 
are frequent.’ The abstinence from this title may 
have been due to the pious Hebrew’s dread of the 
prevalent sun-worship of the Eastern world. The 
LXX avoids the word by giving a remote para- 
phrase: ‘the Lord God loveth mercy and truth.’ 
The Targum keeps the word shemesh (sun), but 
gives it the meaning of high wall which it has in 
Is 54%. The Syriac version has our sustainer and 
helper. The later Greek versions went back fear- 
lessly to the sun of the Hebrew text. It is note- 
worthy that while in v.° God is ‘ our shield,’ the 
guardian of the nation, here it is the individual who 
finds in Him all that he needs—as in the exquisite 


_ paraphrase of Lyte’s familiar hymn : 


Sun and shield alike Thou art, 
Guide and guard my erring heart. 


‘The Lord will give grace and glory: 
No good thing will He withhold from them that 
walk uprightly. 


Perhaps the grace and the glory correspond to the 


_ shield and the sun, especially in view of St. John’s 


ee that ‘ grace and truth came by Jesus Christ ’ 
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—grace to guard from sin and harm, and truth, 
which is the revelation of the glory of God, to guide 
the steps of man. 


Happy is the man that trusteth in Thee. 


Here the psalm ends with the last and best beatitude 
of the three. Priest and people in constant posses- 
sion of spiritual privileges; happy are they. Pilgrims 
persevering in their toilsome travel to the rare 
opportunity of common worship; happy too are 
they. But the root of the happiness and helpful- 
ness of worship, frequent or rare, is the simple trust 
of the soul of man in his God ; it is this which keeps 
him, whether he be near the house of God or far 
away, always at home with God. 

IV. The psalm has had a wonderful history in 
Christian life and worship. In the Gregorian 
psalter it was appointed for use at the dedication 
of a church. The sites chosen for Benedictine 
houses were sprinkled with holy water to the chant- 
ing of this psalm. It is not used as a proper psalm 
for special occasions in the English Prayer Book ; 
but it is familiar to all churchgoing Christians in 
the guise of a hymn—Lyte’s ‘ Pleasant are Thy 
courts above.’ The American Church uses it on 
two festivals—the Presentation of Christ in the 
Temple, and the Transfiguration. For all these 
purposes it is appropriate as a psalm in praise of 
worship. But it has a wider range than worship. 
Wycliffe’s heading, drawn from the commentary of 
Nicolas of Lyra (d. 1340), runs: ‘ This salm de- 
clareth the desijr of holi men, lifing in this wicked 
world, to come to heven bliss.’ It was this longing 
for the Father’s house on high as their final home 
which brought the psalm so readily to the lips of 
the saints of whom Prothero’s Psalms in Human 
Life tells the tale—Paula, the Roman lady, the 
disciple of Jerome, dying of fever in her convent at 
Bethlehem in 403; Francis de Sales as he lay nigh 
unto death in his law-student days at Padua in 
1591, and again when he came to die as bishop of 
Geneva in 1622 ; and the two Scottish Covenanters, 
Isabel Alison and Marion Howie, on the scaffold at 
Edinburgh while the hangman was preparing the 
gallows. It gave Thomas Aquinas his call to the 
religious life. ‘I had rather be a doorkeeper in the 
house of my God,’ he read ; and he obeyed the call 
and entered the Order of St. Dominic. It was part 
of Thomas Carlyle’s appeal to men to struggle on 
Godward: ‘ He will withhold no good thing from 
them that love Him. This, as it is the ancient 
psalmist’s faith, let it also be ours. It is the Alpha 
and Omega, I reckon, of all possessions that can 
belong to man.’ 
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It would be a long but not unfruitful task to 
follow this psalm through the imaginative medita- 
tions of ancient and medizval interpretation. Not 
content with historical and literary exegesis, piety 
turned to mystical allegory. The tabernacles and 
the courts were contrasted by a refinement of dis- 
tinction: the one stood for heaven, the other for 
earth; or the one for the tents of the militant 
orders, and the other for the houses of the con- 
templative orders of the religious life. Natural 
history and spiritual experience were ransacked to 
illustrate the respective meanings of the swallow 
and the sparrow as types of Christian souls. The 
altar was interpreted as the Cross, the Eucharist, 
the humanity of our Lord, the Church, the throne 
of heaven beneath which wait the souls of martyred 
saints. The ‘goings-up’ of the LXX and the 
Vulgate were transferred from the Temple steps to 
the stages of Christian progress in general, or the 
three ways of salvation—the purgative (repentance), 
the illuminative (faith), the unitive (love)—by which 
man climbs upward to God. A variant rendering 
of ‘from strength to strength’ as ‘from troop to 
troop ’ suggested the idea of new pilgrims hastening 
onward and overtaking and passing band after 
band of earlier starters, just as the harlot and the 
publican went into the kingdom of heaven before 
the priest and the lawyer: ‘the first shall be last, 
and the last first.’ ‘From fortress to fortress’ 
suggested the idea of timid souls hurrying from one 
spiritual tower of refuge to the next across the 
perilous zone of temptation—from their last com- 
munion to their next, through days of ordinary life 
fraught with spiritual danger. There is much here 
and there that seems artificial and even absurd in 
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the mysticisms and allegorisms collected in Neale 
and Littledale’s commentary on the psalms from 
primitive and medieval writers, but there is also 
much that came from the very heart of old-world 
piety, and still comes home to pious minds with the 
touch of reality. A large part of the appeal which ~ 
this psalm, like many another, makes to the deepest 
religious instincts is drawn not from the primary 
meaning of the psalmist’s words, but from the 
thoughts that have flowed through or gathered 
round those words in other minds. Even to-day © 
we carry one of its prayers into the sanctuary of 
Christian worship in the eucharistic hymn of Dr. 
Bright : 

Look, Father, look on His anointed face, 

And only look on us as found in Him. 


Yet while meditation may fearlessly wander along 

the paths that open to right and left, and feed on 

all that offers, we are wisest to study the psalm as 

it came first from the heart of the faithful Israelite - 
dwelling far away from the sanctuary, or making 

his toilsome way to the Holy City. So studied, the 

psalm speaks simply and directly again to all who 

live in like circumstances. City folk, almost gospel- _ 
hardened by continual opportunity of worship, need 
the reminder of this psalm to make better and — 
deeper use of the wealth of religious privilege at 
their doors. To country folk in bush and back- 
block it brings a message of comfort, the blessing 
of ‘ spiritual communion,’ to those who toil at a 
distance from the altar, and who must cherish the 
very hunger itself lest their souls cease to hunger 
and settle down to live on the lower levels of con- 
tented indifference. 


The Hevelopment of Paul's Bocteine of Dying 
and Rising again with CBrist. 


By WitiiaAmM E. Witson, B.D., SELLY Oak CoLLEGES, BIRMINGHAM. 


In his illuminating Kerr Lectures, The Gospel and 
tts Tributaries, Professor E. F. Scott, while denying 
that Paul was to any large extent influenced by the 
Mystery Religions, holds that in one or two in- 
stances his teaching is most easily explained by 
assuming that they had supplied him with some ot 
his categories of thought. 


‘ There can,’ he says, ‘ be little doubt, in view of 


modern enquiry, that Paul availed himself of 
various suggestions from the mythologies of his 
time. Christ is in some measure assimilated to 
those ‘‘ Lords’’ of the Oriental cults who died 
and were restored to life, and with whom their 
votaries sought to identify themselves by ecstatic 
worship. It is hard to say how far Paul intended 
that all the details of his mystical drama should 
be taken literally ’ (op. cit., p. 148). 


_ With such a cautious and tentative suggestion of 
the influence upon Paul of the Mystery Religions 
few will have any quarrel. It is, in fact, wholly 
probable that ideas current in his day to some 
_ extent shaped his own thinking, and in what follows 
there is no intention of denying this, yet it would 
be a mistake, I think, to give this element of analogy 
_ any large place in shaping Paul’s thought in respect 
_ of his remarkable doctrine of dying and rising again 
with Christ, for, I believe, it is possible to prove 
that this doctrine is firmly rooted in his own ex- 
perience : and that not merely in the wide sense of 
general experience, but in the narrower sense of 
one specific experience. 
The most emphatic statements of the doctrine 
are, of course, in Ro 6 and Col 2, 3. The first of 
these, if it stood alone, or if it and the Col. passages 
were all that we had from the Apostle’s pen on 
the subject, would certainly go far to justify the 
assumption that his knowledge of the myths of 
the dying and rising God, current in his day, had 
been a chief, if not the chief, influence at work in 
the development of this particular moment in his 
whole conception of the meaning of the Christian 
salvation. For in these passages the doctrine is 
applied to all Christians and is definitely associated 
with the rite of Baptism, which thereby seems to 
be set in parallel with the initiation ceremonies of 
the Mystery Cults. Here, however, we must, 
following Drs. H. A. A. Kennedy! and C. A. 
Anderson Scott,” enter a protest against the easy 
assumption that Paul regarded baptism as working 
ex opere operato. Whatever he may have taken 
over from Mystery Religions in the way of hints, 
suggestions, and similes, two facts are’ obvious to 
any careful reader of his Epistles : (2) That salvation 
was to him a present experience, including liberation 
from the power of sin, and the imparting of Divine 
strength, not only, as in the case of the Mystery Re- 
ligions, a promise of future immortality. (6) That 
this salvation was appropriated by faith, not 
by works of any sort. (And I think we must 
agree with Dr. Anderson Scott that baptism, re- 
garded as effective ex opere operato, could not but 
have been classed by the Apostle as a ‘ work.’) 
These two positions are fundamental to Paul’s 
thought. 
The object of this article is to give grounds for 
thinking that Paul’s own experience gave him the 
conception of dying with Christ and rising again 
with Him in a much more direct and concrete 
way than seems generally to be assumed. The 
1 St. Paul and the Mystery Religions, esp. pp. 244-255. 
2 Christianity according to St. Paul, pp. 122-133. 
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conception as it appears in Ro. and Col. has taken 
on the definite form of a piece of teaching thoroughly 
familiar to the Apostle himself, and possibly also 
to his readers. It is something that his mind has 
worked upon, which now, therefore, has attained 
to a recognized mode of expression. The Epistle 
to the Romans was written from Corinth (or 
Cenchrez), just before the Apostle set out for Jeru- 
salem at the end of the third Missionary Journey. 
The First Epistle to the Corinthians, although 
written not very many months earlier, contains no 
reference to this doctrine, though there are places 
in it where it might have been appropriately men- 
tioned, notably the two places in which the resur- 
rection of our Lord and the future resurrection of 
the believer are placed in parallel: ‘God both 
raised the Lord, and will raise up us through his 
power ’ (x Co 614), and ‘ As in Adam all die, so also- 
in Christ shall all be made alive’ (1 Co 1522). In 
neither of these is there any suggestion of a present. 
experience. The reference is entirely to the 
Resurrection at the end. Nor, of course, is there 
any hint of it in 1 and 2 Th. It seems, then, not 
impossible that it first formed itself in Paul’s mind 
between the time when he wrote 1 Co., perhaps 
about the middle of his stay in Ephesus (see Ac 19), 
and the time when he wrote Ro. just before setting 


-out for Jerusalem. This hypothesis is confirmed 


by the fact that the conception appears in 2 Co. 
in what seems to me a more undeveloped form. 
Chapters 4 and 5 of this Epistle are filled with the 
Apostle’s personal experience, for there seems to be 
a general consensus of opinion that Moffatt has given 
the true meaning of the first person plural by 
rendering throughout with the first person singular. 
Paul wrote ‘ we,’ but whether or no others may in 
part have been associated with him in the experi- 
ence, there can be little doubt that he chiefly 
meant ‘I.’ Two verses stand out in 2 Co 4, viz.: 
v.19, ‘always bearing about in the body the dying 
of Jesus, that the life also of Jesus may be mani- 
fested in our body,’ and v.14, ‘ knowing that he which 
raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise up us also with 
Jesus, and shall present us with you.’ When these 
are read in their context, in which Paul lays stress 
upon the troubles through which he is passing, 
and sees opening out before him a higher, more 
spiritual life than he has hitherto known, the 
conclusion is strongly suggested that the true 
source of this doctrine is not the Mystery Religions 
(though, of course, he may have known something 
about them, and that knowledge may almost 
unconsciously have influenced him), but a definite, 
concrete experience of mortal distress and vital 
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succour, throughout which he had known the 
presence of Christ in peculiar strength and vividness. 

We are in the unfortunate position of having no 
definite information as to what terrible experience 
the Apostle had recently been through, but the 
first chapter of the same Epistle strongly suggests 
that not long before leaving Ephesus to journey 
via Macedonia to Corinth (on which journey 2 Co. 
—or at least the greater part of chs. 1-g—must 
have been written—the Epistle is probably not a 
unity), he had been arrested_and condemned to 
death, and then, by some marvellous dispensation 
of Providence, released. In this terrible experience 
the presence of Christ had been so strongly with 
him that he felt himself to be going through the 
very Passion itself, and then, as despair was turned 
into joy through release, his experience of return to 
life seemed like being raised with Christ. Vv.8!° are 
immensely important and must be quoted in full. 
‘For we would not have you ignorant, brethren, 
concerning our affliction which befell usin Asia, that 
we were weighed down exceedingly, beyond our 
power, insomuch that we despaired even of life: yea, 
we ourselves have had the answer of death within 
ourselves, that we should not trust in ourselves, but 
in God, which raiseth the dead: who delivereth us out 
of so great a death, and will deliver : on whom we 
have set our hope that he will also still deliver us.’ 

It would then seem that the experience of im- 
prisonment and expectation of death hinted at in 
these verses, because of the overwhelmingly vivid 
sense of the Divine Succour which went with it, 
Jed to a deepening of the Apostle’s experience of 
‘Christ which finds expression in the fourth and 
fifth chapters. Paul, we gather, from his con- 
version onwards had experienced union with Christ. 
He could refer to that event as God’s revelation 
of ‘His Son in me’ (Gal 116). Now by means of 
this new experience of affliction he discovers that 
his sufferings are in some sense the sufferings of 
Christ. So that in Col 124 he can make the amazing 
statement, ‘I rejoice in my sufferings for your sake, 
and fill up what is lacking of the afflictions of Christ 
in my flesh for his body’s sake, which is the church.’ 
As I have elsewhere pointed out, ‘ Paul . . . realizes 
that the Christian missionary actually incurs his 
sufferings in doing the very work that Christ was 
doing when he suffered on the cross. His sufferings 
are then the sufferings of Christ. No doubt here 
Deissmann? is right. Paul regarded the bearing 
of the sufferings entailed in his apostolic office, as 


1 The Problem of the Cross, p. 144. 
* The reference is to The Religion of Jesus and the 
Faith of Paul, p. 236. 
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Christ bearing them, for he was in Christ and Christ 
was in him, and to him to live was Christ. Never- 
theless the mystical experience has its concrete, 
practical, physical side ; it did not come by con- 
templation of Christ’s passion alone, it was an 
actual suffering in actual circumstances of pain and 
labour which actually came upon him as he carried 
out his gospel ministry.’ He confesses here, in fact, 
that he now actually experiences what in Philip- 
pians he refers to rather as an aim, ‘that I may 
know him, and the power of his resurrection, and 
the fellowship of his sufferings, becoming conformed 
unto his death, if by any means I may attain unto 
the resurrection from the dead’ (Ph 314). [The 
difference in his attitude in this matter in Col. and 
Ph., combined with the view I am trying to express, 
that a recent experience accounts for what we read 
in 2 Co., is an interesting confirmation of Professor 
Duncan’s carefully worked out hypothesis of three 
Asian imprisonments and the early dating of the 
Imprisonment Epistles. For it suggests that 
Ph. was written before 2 Co. According to 
Professor Duncan, Ph. is before, and Col. after 
1 Co.] IfIamright in my hypothesis, we gain from 
it a clear light on the meaning of a verse in 2 Co. 
which has often received a mistaken interpretation. 
In 2 Co 514, Paul says, ‘For the love of Christ 
constraineth us; because we thus judge, that one 
died for all, therefore all died.’ This has often 
been understood to mean that Christ’s death was 
counted [by God] instead of the death of the re- 
deemed, though even apart from our hypothesis 
that is an inadequate interpretation. But in view 
of what we have seen, a much more literal inter- 
pretation is obvious. The words ‘ because we thus 
judge’ («pivavras rotro) are a natural way of! 
stating the conclusion of an argument. We 
might translate, ‘ We have reached this conviction 
that one died for all, therefore all died.’ The argu 
ment is Paul’s own recent experience of the presence 
of Christ in his sufferings, so strongly manifestec 
that he feels himself to be sharing in the deatl 
and resurrection of our Lord. The conclusion i: 
the application of this to all believers. What | 
have known is meant for all. For, however out 
standing, or even unique, the Apostle actually 
may have been, he always regards his own experi 
ence as normal and normative for others. Here 
then, we have the link between his own unusua 
and intense experience of tribulation and Divin 
help, and the calm assumption of Ro 6 and Col 2 
that every Christian is united with Christ in deatl 

3 St. Paul’s Ephesian Ministry, by George S. Duncan 
B.D. (Hodder & Stoughton). 
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and resurrection. From this point onwards, Dying 
_ with Christ and Rising again with Him is an essen- 
tial element in Paul’s doctrine of salvation. His 
conversion leading to the experience, ‘I am in 
Christ,’ ‘ Christ is in me’ (phrases, no doubt, rightly 
_ explained by Deissmann as assertions of the new 
atmosphere in which the Christian lives+), was 
congruent with and led up to this deeper experi- 
ence. But neither of them is founded upon theory 
or the analogy of other Religions. Both come out 
of actual first-hand experience. Both start from 
an initial Evlebnis, both become a continuous 
Erfahrung. [I regret that English does not seem 
- to have such a good distinction as these two German 
words give.| Both, because he has had, and has, 
them, are by the Apostle regarded as normal to the 
Christian life. What he knows must be open to all, 

One further consequence of this new experience 
is of the greatest moment in the development of 
the Apostle’s thought. Of late the view that any 
great development of doctrine can be traced in 
Paul’s Epistles has fallen into abeyance except on 
one point—eschatology. The Thessalonian Epistles 
and 1 Co. present an eschatological expectation 
not dissimilar in essentials from that of Jewish 
Apocalypses. The transference of the individual 
from the earthly to the heavenly sphere is by an 
outward miracle at the end of all things. The 
spiritual body of 1 Co 15 is perhaps the one element 
that suggests independent thought on the part of 
Paul. And that is very significant, for it is a hint 
of the spiritualizing of the whole conception, 
which takes place in 2 Co. The comparatively 
primitive eschatology of x Co 15, which even the 
conception of ‘spiritual body’ does not redeem 
from crudity, gives way in the second Epistle to 
the thought of a spiritual life, developing in the 
individual in such a way that the spiritual body is 
ready for the spirit at the moment of death, without 
the interval of waiting till the general resurrection. 
There are three points in the great passage 2 Co 
48-510 very important for our study. From it we 
learn: (r) That Paul had dreaded the interval in 
the disembodied state, which was implied by the 
current eschatology. This is clear in 5?-4. ‘ Verily 
in this we groan, longing to be clothed upon with 
an habitation which is from heaven: if so be that 
being clothed we shall not be found naked. For 
indeed we that are in this tabernacle do groan, 
being burdened ; not that we would be unclothed, 
but that we would be clothed upon that what is 
mortal may be swallowed up in life.’ 

1 The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul, pp. 
ee ; Paul, 2nd ed., pp. 135-142, 296 ff. et al. 
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(2) That Paul was now absolutely certain of his 
new view of spiritual eschatology and immediate 
transfer at death to the full life beyond. ‘ For we 
know that if the earthly house of our tabernacle 
be dissolved we have a building from God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens’ (5}). 
The opening words ‘for we know’ (oidapev ydép) 
imply the conclusion of an argument, and may be 
taken to mean, ‘ What we have already said about 
our experience has now brought to us with absolute 
certainty a new conception of what lies beyond 
death. There is no sad interval. We know that 
all is ready for us in heaven, a spiritual body already 
awaits us there.’ 

(3) That the ground for this certainty is the 
experience summed up in 416 ‘ Though our out- 
ward man is decaying, our inward man is renewed 
day by day.’ The great experience of passing 
through affliction with Christ, so that in it the 
death and resurrection of the Lord are experienced 
with Him, is now generalized and applied to the 
whole course of life. The dying with Him becomes 
a gradual decay of the outward man. (Does not 
this, perhaps, mean a progressive separation from 
sin, rather than an actual decay of the body ?) 
The Resurrection becomes a process of renewal 
and building up of a ‘spiritual body.’ If we are 
right, then, in thus tracing Paul’s doctrine of 
dying and rising with Christ to its source in concrete 
experience of Divine help in face of death, it seems 
as if we had also thereby recéived the key to the 
one definite development in his thought that can 
with any certainty be discovered in his Epistles. 
Both come from the same experience at or near 
Ephesus during that momentous Ephesian Ministry 
of which we get such a very brief and incomplete 
account in Acts. 

One further small result of our hypothesis is 
that it gives an additional argument for the late 
date of Gal., for which its similarity to Ro. supplies 
the chief ground. Gal 2°, ‘I have been crucified 
with Christ ; yet I live: and yet no longer I, but 
Christ liveth in me: and the life which I now live 
in the flesh I live in faith, the faith of the Son of 
God who loved me and gave himself up for me,’ 
gives in different words the same thought of dying 
and rising again with Christ, and in a form which, 
like the references in Ro. and Col., suggests a 
formulated thought definitely accepted, rather than 
a sudden insight. It would then seem almost 
certain that this must have been written after 2 Co., 
and, therefore, presumably about the same time 
as Ro., just before starting out on the last journey 
to Jerusalem. 
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Recenl Foreciqn Theology. 


Harnackh’s Mogmengeschichte.! 


Tue fourth edition of Harnack’s great work was 
published in 1909. For some time it has not been 
accessible, but we now have on good paper a 
reprint which promises to be the final form of the 
book. This is the first volume. It is not brought 
up to date, unfortunately ; much has been done, 
by Harnack himself as well as by others, which 
requires to be taken into account. But, as it is, 
we have his position in its classical form, and 
readers will be grateful to the publishers for furnish- 
ing them with so comely and clear a volume. An 
excellent photograph of the author is added. 


ie 


The Rae of Goethe.” 


To have a period connected with his name implies 
that a man must have been a central and com- 
manding figure. This is true of Goethe in the 
period of German idealism which marked the re- 
naissance of thought in that country in the last 
half of the eighteenth century and the first quarter 
of the nineteenth. Dr. Kriger begins by outlining 
the religious and philosophical situation which 
culminated in Kant and Lessing, as well as the 
humanistic movement, the pietistic, and the new 
turn given by Herder to idealism. The estimate 
of Herder is specially suggestive. For ordinary 
readers Goethe’s fame has obliterated the services 
of Herder to freedom of thought and culture. Dr. 
Kriiger recalls the affinities between the two men 
and draws attention to the pioneering work of 
Herder in broadening the idea of revelation, for 
example. The section on Schiller and Fichte holds 
that the latter is the complete exponent of religious 
idealism. Yet, though Fichte began by stressing 
the striving of man, as Goethe did, he ended by 
recognizing what may be called one of the elements 
of grace, namely, the Divine initiative. His pre- 
dilection for the Fourth Gospel was characteristic 
of his belief in metaphysic rather than in history. 
Dr. Kriiger notes the fascination of Freemasonry 
for a number of distinguished men in the period 
—Goethe himself, Lessing, Herder, and Fichte, for 


1 Lehrbuch dey Dogmengeschichie: Fiinfte photo- 
mechanisch gedriickte Auflage, Erster Band (Mohr, 
Tibingen ; M.36). 

? Die Religion der Goethezeit, by Dr. Gustav Kriiger 
(Mohr, Tiibingen; M.6). 


example. It witnessed to the prevailing sense of 
human fellowship and culture on a wider scale than 
seemed to be furnished by any ecclesiastical system. 
The closing pages upon the romantic leaders, 
especially Schleiermacher, run out into a brief 
discussion of mysticism, apropos of Emil Brunner’s 
book on ‘ Die Mystik und das Wort.’ Dr. Kriiger, 
like a good historian, pleads for an estimate of 
history in religion which will not surrender to the 
claims of any idealism or dogmatism. His book 
is a clear and brightly written survey of a period 
in which the dominant issues of to-day were stated, 
and in which they clashed. What is to come of 
the clash, which still continues, whether humanism 
is to prevail or whether a new philosophy of religion 
is to emerge, no one can say as yet. But this 
volume enables the reader to appreciate better the 
principles at stake, and to understand how they 
have come to bear upon the modern situation. 


* 
= 


Schweitzer on Vauf’s Mpsticiem.® 


To those who know his previous work, this mono-- 
graph by Dr. Albert Schweitzer is both familiar and 
fresh. It is familiar, for the main lines of the 
argument have been his staple theme: the escha- 
tological hope as central for both Jesus and Paul, 
the continuity between the Lord and His great 
Apostle, the repudiation of Hellenistic influences 
from the cults, etc. But it is a fresh book, for 
although Schweitzer confesses that he has not 
been able to take notice of recent investigations 
into Paulinism—which means, for example, that 
he fails to notice Dr. William Morgan’s work— 
nevertheless the pages of this treatise show an 
advance in grasp and a wider estimate of the 
Apostle’s thought than was possible in his previous 
books. 

The Apostle’s mysticism, he contends (pp. 1-41) 
is connected with Christ rather than with God. 
Indeed, ‘ Paul is the one Christian thinker who 
knows nothing but Christ-mysticism, accompanied 
by no God-mysticism.’ The Apostle could not 
have spoken as Luke makes him speak at Athens 
about men ‘ having their being in God.’ That is 
too pantheistic for Paul, whose mysticism is 
realistic and eschatological. Besides, Paul is more — 
than a mystic. And at this point Dr. Schweitzer 

3 Die Mystik des Apostels Paulus, by Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer (Mohr, Tiibingen ; M.16). 
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gathers up the data which, in his opinion, differ- 
entiate Paul from the constructions proposed by 
Reitzenstein and Bousset. 

Then follows the nexus between Jesus and Paul. 
Jesus died an atoning death in order to open the 
Kingdom to the elect of God. Paul shares this 
belief in the predestined Community ; indeed, he 
preached to the Gentiles because the defection of 
many Jews had left a number of vacancies in the 
Realm. What his mysticism means is that the 
pre-existent and elect Church is brought into being 
by the members becoming incorporated with the 
Messiah who had died and risen. Hence arise the 
problems of suffering, the Law, ethics in general, 
and the Sacraments, all of which are handled with 
lucid, logical fervour. One of his radical results is 
that ‘ justification by faith’ ceases to be of central 
significance. It is merely ‘a special formulation 
of the primitive Christian conception of repentance 
made possible by the death of Jesus’ (p. 215); it 
is, in fact, an incomplete fragment, which does not 
belong to the central mystical theology of the 
Apostle. 

Where Dr. Schweitzer’s pages fail to convince the 
reader is at two points. One is that they pre- 
suppose a logical mysticism, which is too much of 
a programme to be real. It is quite a fair point to 
make, to urge that the doctrine of justification is 
not the last word of the Apostle upon the problem 
of redemption ; but on the other hand the same 
objection might be tabled against eschatological 
mysticism being elevated into the standard for 
judging all the complex ideas of the Apostle. The 


Entre 


The Symphony of Life. 


The Vicar of Buxton, Canon Charles E. Scott- 
Moncrieff, D.D., has lately, through Messrs. Basil 
Blackwell, given us a serious philosophical poem, 
eighteen pages long, for the price of a shilling. It 
is called The Symphony of Life, and is, as the title 
suggests, the product of a mind which functions at its 
highest in the sphere of music. Therein, indeed, lie 
the charm and freshness of this fragment. For the 
realm of music has been too seldom explored as an 
aid to metaphysical or philosophic thought. 


There is no truer truth obtainable 
By man than comes of music, 
as Robert Browning, the musician’s poet, sings. 
The ‘ plot’ of Canon Scott-Moncrieff’s poem is of 
{ 


. 
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other point which rouses hesitation is the scepticism 
about Hellenistic influence. It is not easy to avoid 
the thought that the development of the Apostle’s 
mysticism owed something more to its contemporary 
environment in the Greek world than Dr. Schweitzer 
will allow. He supplies some trenchant ammuni- 
tion against Reitzenstein and Bousset, and it 
should be counted to him for righteousness that he 
has not troubled to discuss the Mandean myth. 
But the solution of the problem of Paul’s mysticism 
surely requires a less logical attitude than we find 
in these pages. That Paul was much more indebted 
to his Jewish inheritance than to any other, is 
becoming more widely recognized to-day; but 
that Jewish inheritance contained for him more 
elements than Dr. Schweitzer’s analysis seems to 
allow. 

The conviction that Paul interpreted the mind 
of Jesus is a welcome sign of the times. I am far 
from sure that the proofs for this view, as Dr. 
Schweitzer states them, are tenable, but the judg- 
ment is right ; that Paul knew the teaching of the 
Lord, that he did not introduce some irrelevant 
ideas about redemption, and that he carried on the 
Christian movement which had been started by 
Jesus, these are sound positions. It is the per- 
ception of such facts that makes Dr. Schweitzer’s 
new book a living record of what he believes to 
have been a living religion. 

One hopes that this notable contribution will be 
translated into English before long, and adequately 
translated. James Morratt. 


New York. 


‘ane 


Qlous. 


the simplest. A curate named Transome, who had 
overworked himself in the city, has taken a rural 
parish in order to recover his soul. But he finds 
himself lost amid a scant flock of dull-souled, bucolic 
worshippers. His only way of escape is by means of 
a grand piano which a friend has left him. Into the 
realm of music he escapes, and finds himself at last 
construing life in terms of music. Another friend 
thinks he is wasting his life. ‘What is life?’ he 
asks, and the friend answers that the cynic thought 
it was a jest. ‘ May there be eternal death for me 
if that be life,’ he replies. ‘Then what answer have 
you found?’ The poem is the answer to that 
question. 

It begins by quoting from James—your life is a 
vapour appearing now, and then vanishing away. 
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Yet man dreams it is something vaster, more 
abiding. Starting from the Berkleyan philosophy, 
that nothing is real but what is perceived, he asks, 
What, then, about the flower in the desert ? or the 
star whose rays have not yet reached the earth ? 
Are they not real? Or the electrons that go to the 
making of the atom? Do not the infinitely great 
and small need man to make them wholly real? 
Otherwise they are but potentialities awaiting 
cognizance to make them real. Yet intelligence 
only alights upon things awaiting it : 
neither mind, nor all 

That mind discovers by itself is real, 

But only mind with what it searches out. 

The mind perceiving, and the thing perceived, 

Together make reality. 


Still, the great stars swung into space through 
millions of years without the mind of man to per- 
ceive them. There must therefore be an Eternal 
Being : 

A Mind embracing all immensities 

Of suns ablaze,... 

A Mind which pierces to the inmost core 

Of atoms, and observes the electrons dance, 

And penetrating all things, makes all real. 


But if intelligence without its object is unreal, 
then which came first, mind or vibrating chaos out 
of which mind makes light and sound ? 

Philosophy answers that the human mind can 
create. It grasps a vision and so establishes its 
own reality. Then it works out its vision in stone 
or canvas or sound for other minds to see that 
which was first contained within mind. So it is 
with the universe. It was first conceived as a 
Purpose within the Divine Mind, then it was 
uttered into existence. Supposing this universe 
to be only one of numberless systems, and with 
created superhuman minds—they too must learn 
reality from the Supreme Mind. 


Reality is that which God designs 
Within Himself. 


We only learn fragments of this reality by help of 
time and space, which are forms of thought with 
which God has provided our minds, a kind of 
alphabet by which we learn the language of reality. 

Our minds are created things and we can study 
them as we study other things. But intellect alone 
cannot grasp the reality of love. A heart of stone 
can analyse love into altruistic and acquisitive 
aspects and yet 


Be wholly ignorant of what love is, 
The laughing-stock of any pair of lovers ! 
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So much for psychology’s power to grasp reality- 
So it is with biology. Biology describes how out 
of atoms, cells, environment, changing into ever 
higher forms, ‘ emerges consciousness,’ ranging from 
brute intelligence to the mind of man. Philosophy 
maintains that in this ‘ emergent evolution, advo- 
cated by Lloyd Morgan, Mind presided all along, 
and as each stage matured added a gift ‘ to lift the 
creature to a higher plane.’ Emergent evolution 
does not explain the fact, only indicates what meets 
the eye. ‘Receptive progress’ would express the 
fact better. 

It is like music, movement on movement 
rendered perfectly by an orchestra, yet far more 
glorious within the composer’s brain held altogether 
and complete : 


Creative Mind controlled it through and through, 
And only when you reached the close, you saw 
How every phase contributed its share 

To the fulfilment of the perfect whole. 

In that half-hour of music you passed through 
A microcosm of life’s mystery. 

And hold it timeless in your memory. 


Even so ‘ God’s being is a timeless symphony” 
—the theme, self-forgetting love. The created 


world is His orchestra, and the choicest of His 


instruments the human frame : 


Eternally the human note has place, 
Blending its tones in the great symphony 
Which is the loving life of God Himself. 


Yet man introduced discord. The danger point 
was reached when the Eternal Will 


Demanding freedom, with glad self-surrender— 


Not otherwise can love be love indeed— 
Must venture, or the orchestra be dumb. 


And man’s spirit caught ‘a shrill note of selé 
sufficiency.’ Man heard the music, but the din of 
world-wide conflict prevailed against the awe-struck 
reverence with which he listened to the voice of God. 
Perhaps higher intelligences than man, perhaps 
one high created intelligence lured man to this. 
And so, alas, the orchestra 


Must be refashioned, and retuned to sound 
In perfect tones the glorious symphony, j 
The true expression of the Life of God. F 
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